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BILBRATTRB. 
TO A MOTHER, ON THE RECOVERY OF HER CHILD 
AFTER A DANGEROUS ILLNESS, 


AN UNPUBLISHED POEM, 
BY THE LATE POET-LAUREATE, ROBERT SOUTHEY, ESQ, 


Lapy, tho’ silent long the bard has lain— 

Tho’ long unstruck has hung the voiceless string— 
No disrespect withheld the tribute strain, 

No guilty negligence forbade to sing. 


Mute is the night-bird, whilst the driving blast, 
With raging sway tempestuous sweeps along ; 
Yei, when the fearful storm is overpast, 

She hails the calm with joy’s reviving song. 


And oft in fancy’s mirror I have seen 

‘The suffering cherub, wora, and wan, and weak; 
Mark’dthe mild patience of her placid mien, 
And seen the parent’s silent anguish speak. 


For I had known her gentle, good, and mild; 
Known each young virtue of ner blameless breast ; 
And seen each opeuing teeling in the child, 
Hereatter doom’d to make the woman blest; 


And rightly I read; for firmly meek, 

She bore the burning pangs of keen disease ; 
Whilst glowing anguish tlush’d the crimson cheek, 
The languid smile bespoke the mind at ease. 


So may she every coming morrow bear,— 

If heaven shal] chasten whom it loves the best,— 
So smile at sorrow and the weight of care, 

In sorrow patient, and in patience blest. 


But, happier hours be hers; be hers to know 
‘The tranquil joys of each domestic tie; 
Unvex'd by sickness, undisturbed by wo, 
Whilst lite’s calm stream unruffied slumbers by, 


Be hers her husband, children, friends to bless ; 
To soothe with smiles afflictivn’s clouded brow ; 
The heart that feels, the hand that aids distress, 
Be Kate hereafter, all her mother now. 


Balliol College, March 23, 1794. 





STATE APARTMENTS, ST. JAMES’S PALACE, 

This noble suite of apartments having recently been, with the exception 
of the Grand Banqueting-room, splendidly re-furnished and decorated, a 
description of them may not be uninteresting to our readers. We will en- 
ter at the door in the arcade, on the east side of the Ambassadors’ court- 
yard, where the Cabinet Ministers, Foreign Ambassadors, the great officers 
of State, and others who have the privilege of the entree, are admitied to 
the Royal Levees and Drawing-Rooms. Here we find ourselves in a small, 
low, and plain sione hall, somewhat dark, and matted all over; passing 
through this hall, we ascend a slaircase, which is angular, with a light 
and elegant hand-railing, and carpeted from the foot to the top. An ex- 
tensive landing-place leads on the right side to the Chapel Royal, and on the 
left to the State Apartments. We first enter a small, wainseotted room, 
which is lined on State occasions with some of the Yeomen of the Guard, 
trom which immediately opens a long, narrow gallery. This is called the 
Entree Gallery, which contains nine portraits of English kings and queens, 
comprising, Henry VIII,, by Holbein, Mary, Elizabeth, James |., Charlies 
I. and IL, James [1., and William and Mary, gracing the left side, oppo- 
site to the windows. ‘The ceiling and cormices are painted white, and are 
without ornament; the walls are hung with crimson flock paper: the win- 
dow-curtains are of crimson figured satin, and, besides a few handsome 
chairs, there is a row of benches with cushions covered with fine crimson 
cloth, extending the whole length of it, at the end of which some of the 
Hon. Corps of Gentlemon-at-arms are stationed on the occasions we have 
mentioned. We next cross the north-east corner of the Ball-room, or Queen 
Anne’s-reom, and enter the Entree-room, where the entree company as- 
semble till the Sovereign is ready to receive them in the Throne room ad- 
joining. The Entree-room is a spacious and well-proportioned apartment, 
with a lofty and vaulted ceiling, from the centre of which hangs a large and 
beautiful chandelier for wax lights; the body of the ceiling is white, and the 
whole of the mouldings are burnished gold. The cornices are of broad carv- 
ed-work, girt, the deep and lofiy windows are hung with curtains and dra- 
peries of rich crimson damask, very tastetully arranged, and decorated with 
gold-coloured fringe ; between the windows (of which there are four) are 
gilt pier-tables, with slabs of fine black marble, adorned with marble vases 
and a splendid clock, and pier-glasses reaching to the ceiling. The walls are 
covered with the same kind of paper as the entree gallery, supported Mm, a high 
dado of a white colour, with all the projecting portions of it gilt. he fire- 
place is in the,old fashioned taste, having a richly-sculptured chimney-piece of 
white marble, and a stove of polished steel, with or-molu ornamenis. Over 
the fire-place is suspended the faithiul and well known portraits of George 
IIL, by Sir Joshua Reynolds; on the right, is a whole-length portrait of 
George 1V., when Prince of Wales; on the left, one of the Duke of York, 
by the same great master; there is also one of Nelson, by Hopner, and one 
of his attached friend, the Earl St. Vincent. The stools and settees are of 
crimson brocade, and the carpet is of a very handsome scroll pattern, of Wil- 
ton manufacture, having the Royal arms of England at each corner. The 
most striking parts of this room are the three doors at each extremity, on ac- 
count of the splendid character of the ornamental gilding which forms the 

architrave of each. Four massive candelabra are also affixed to the walls. 
We now pass into the Throne-room, which is of about the same propor- 
tions as that already described—viz., 50 feet by 40. This room is now traly 
magnificent, being fitted up in the richest and most massive style of the time 
of Louis XIV. The most conspicuous object is, of course, the throne itself, 
elevated on a platform which is reached by three low steps—the plaiform 
and steps being covered by a beautiful Persian carpet. The spacious arm- 
chair is profusely gilt, covered with the finest crimson silk velvet, and fring. 
ed with gold, having the Royal arms richly embroidered in gold on the back ; 
the footstool is of the same materials ; the canopy is adorned by a carved and 
gilded cornice of great depth, and appropriately ornamented, from which the 
drapery of crimson velvet hangs in heavy felds to the ground. The Royal 
arms in the centre of the drapery are also superbly embroidered. It is in 
front of the throne that the Queen receives the company at Levees and Draw- 
ing Rooms, supported on the left by bis Royal Highness, Prince Albert, and 
the other members of the Royalfamily, and an ample space behind her Ma- 
jesty is occupied by the principal Ladies in Waiting and Officers of the 
Hcusehold, presenting a brilliant coup-d’@il, which it is almost impossible to 
describe. The gilding in this room is far more extensive than in any other 
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The window curtains and draperies thereto are made of ‘ussue de Verre,’ a 
recent invention, remaikable tor its quality and richness of colour—they 
contain a great breadth of crimson velvet and are decorated with guld-col- 
oured tassels and lace. ‘The walls are hung with crimson damask, and are 
divided into three compartments by richiy gilded mouldings. ‘The centre 


, 


Lawrence 


are pilasters of a deep crimson velvet, elegantly ornamented with specimens 
of birds, fruit, and foliage, gilt, and reaching to the ceiling. The two side 


senting the time when the Duke gave orders for the last grand charge. 

have heard that his Grace is very much pleesed with this picture, The 
seais in this room are covered with crimson silk velvet, trimmed with gold 
lace; the chandelier, vases, clock, fire-screen (which 1s gilded) are nearly 
the same as in the Entree-room ; there is not any difference in the carpeting 


We will now retrace our steps, and passing through the iron screen which 
joins the Palace to Marlborough House, enter at the door at the end of the 
arcade, to the right, opposite the German Chapel, where the general company 
are adinitted. A long, low, and perfect'y plain corridor (in which those who 
are so fortunate as to obtain tickets from the Lord Chamberlain to witnes the 
arrival of the company on Drawing.room days, are placed) leads us to a 
staircase, exactly similar to, and corresponding in position with, that devo- 
ted to the entree company, the s‘airs being divided trom each other merely 
by a low stone screen, so that each company can, after the first few sieps, see 
the other as they ascend. Immediately before this staircase is the Guard- 
room, of moderate size,on the wainscotted walls of which are tastefully 
placed arms of various decriptions, muskets, pistols, swords, ditks, pikes, &c., 
in various devices; there are also some old helmets, and one entire suit of 
armour. In this room more of the yeomen of the guard are also placed. We 
next proceed into the Presence-chamber, which is about the same size as the 
Guard-room, the walls are hung with some very valuable tapestry, and both 
this and the preceding roum are furnished witn seats and entirely carpeted, 
lt was from the window of this chamber, which looks into the large quad- 
rangle between the Palace and Marlborough House, that our gracious Queen 
! was proclaimed the day after her accession. We now enter the Ball-room, 
at the doors of which are also stationed some of the Gentlemen-at-arms, In 
this room, the general company wait till the Queen has received those who 
have the privilege of the entree, the doors at the extremity of which being 
closed till then, and the extreme right-hand corner being also railed off to 
prevent a junctien. The Ball-room is similarly furnished to the Entree- 
room, but if size is much longer. Over the centre of the fire-place, which is 
ot noble dimensions, and directly o ite the throne, at the end of the three 
great State apartments, is suspended a whole Jength portrait of Queen Ann, 
and right and left, George L. and IL., by Sir Godfrey Kneller. The two com- 
partments opposite the windows contain large pictures of the battles of Lisle 


traits, which may be described hereafter. We cannot, however, omit to men- 
tion at present ene of Anna Boleyn, and one of Lady Jane Seymour. 

The Royal Closetor Coancil-room yet remains to be noticed. This room 
is entered by doors either at the right or left side of the throne, and here the 
sovereign gives private audience to her Ministers and others. The curtains 
and draperies of the windows are, as well as the gilding, excepting at the up- 

yer part of the room, which is extremely chaste and elegant, precisely ofa 
Fiseht character, and the same as in the Throve-room, The walls are covered 
with crimson flock paper, the room itself is of a handsome size, and is filled 
with furniture—a magnificent table is placed in the centre, and the sofas and 
chairs are numerous and commodious; there are two very valuable India 
cabinets, on which are placed busts of the Queen and of H.R. H. Prince 
George of Cambridge, by Behnes. Between the two windows isa lofty pier- 
ylass, and one of larger dimensions over the fire-place. The chimney-piece 
is ornamented with several objects of vertu. This room contains some ori- 
ginal pictures of great valne—the great Duke of Cumberland on horseback, 
Lord Rodney, Admiral Leppel, the great Marquess of Granby, and a celebra- 
ted Swedish nobleman, the Count La Lieppe. There is also a half-length 
— of George II1., when about forty years of age; and one, we be- 
! 


this room from her Majesty’s Robing or Retiring-room, replete with every 
comfort that could be desired, in fact, it could not be more suitably furnished ; 
the walls, which are hung with crimson satin of a handsome pattern, are 
adorned by several choice pictures, amongst them one of the Princess Ame- 
lia amusing herself with a spaniel and a dram, Anne of Austria, wife of 
Louis X1IL, ashepherd and shepherdess with cattle, sheep, and goats, by 
Berghem, and one of our Saviour bearing the cross. On the chimney-piece 
there is a small clock, perfectly plan, which the late King used at sea when a 
midshipman. This room communicates with a corridor which leads to Clar- 
ence ease. the residence of Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. ‘The 
Banqueting room is situated on a level with the tooms described above, but 
bears no resemblance to them in either style or character. Its appearance by 
daylight is by no means agreeable, it being of great height, and lighted b 

windows which do not extend to within about thirty feet of the floor, but i 
makes a superb candle-light room, for which it was solely designed by George 


facture. ‘This room has not been used since the marriage of our gracious 
Queen, when a grand banquet was givenin celebration of that most auspici- 
ous event, 

We will now retire from this magnificent suite of apartments, which, for 
State ceremonies, are unrivalled by any other in Europe. Her Majesty has 
already signified her intention to hold two Levees and a Drawing-Koom this 
month; and our description of these rooms, however impertect, will enable 
our readers to trace the pregress of both the entree and general company. 
EE 


NOBLE CONDUCT REWARDED. 


been brought up under the care and almost with parental fondness by the 
Archduke Charles of Austria, whose promise to befriend and watch over him 
had been given on the field of Hohenlinden, where the Archduke and the late 
Comte fought for some hours side by side. Near the close of the action, a 
bullet entered the breast of the latter, and he fell back from his horse. The 
Archduke leaped from bis as he called joudly for help; but the Comte lived 
but to press the hand of the Archduke, while with his dying breath he be- 
sought his protection for his widow and orphan son. 

One of the first visits paid by the Archdoke on his return to Vienna was to 
the house of mourning. The young Comte Ferdinand was not more than 
three years old; and, from living with his widowed mother in complete secla- 
sion, pos sessed more than the usual shyness observable in children of that 
age, but the noble bearing and mania! appearance of the Archduke seemed 
to rivet the child’s attention; and ere he de@arted he had even ventured to 
touch his sword, and entangle his fingers in the ends of the gorgeous sash 
which marked the outline of the soldier's noble form. 

‘ Will you be a soldier, my little fellow,and wear these fine trappires your- 
self!’ said the Archduke. ‘The child, nothing abashed, nodded his head in 





token of assent, and Charles of Austria, catching him up in his arms, said 
| ‘ And so you shall, my little brave one; and with your mother’s permission 


| 
| 


compartments contain the battes of Vittoria and Waterloo; the last 2 | with agony for her to dweil om even in pe 
Ve 


of four of the rooms—viz., the two already described, the Ball-room, and the | 
| Royal Closet or Council-room. 


and ‘l'ournay. Over the doors in these three rooins are several small por. | 


The Comte Ferdinand de Swarzburg, of whom we are about to write, had | much distress. You, I fear, have been much alarmed,’ add 
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(turning to ue widowed Comtesse, said,) ‘1 will consider the profession of 
arms as the one marked out for you. It is the one,’ added he, ‘in which my 
merest can be of most avail, and the one which will give me the best oppor- 

| unity of proving my friendship for your late father.’ 
And the poor mother, what reply, or rather, what objection could she make 7 


compaitment, which is over the beautiiul fire-place, is filled by Sir Thomas | She was one of those gentle beings who sufler deeply bat noiselessly ; the 
s celebrated whole-length portrait of George 1V., in his coronation | death of the husband of her choice—of her fondest love—had given her whole 
robes. This portrait has a very handsome frame, and on either side of it | being a shock from which she felt she should never recover. Her boy Fer- 


dinand was now her sole remaining weasure; she loved him with a mother’s 
fondest Jove, and the thought that he should be taken from her was too replete 
tive; but she felt that moment 
| was not likely to occur—that long ere k'erdinand should be of an age to de- 
part, her spirit would have joi his father’s; and in whose care could she 
| think her boy so safe as in the one his dying father had intended for him. 
| Meekly, theretore, she bowed her head, and, as she placed her boy’s hand in 
the Duke's, said—‘ At a future day I will resign him, and, meanwhile, | will 
| endeavour to graft in his young mind those principles which may in after 
| years make him worthy, your Mighness’s protection.’ ‘Thus, at three years 
j old, Ferdinand de Swartaburg’s future profession was «\osen, His mother 
| lived uill after he had been received into the military college, as though her 
| spirit could not depart while the shelter of a mother's roof was wanting tor her 
| child, 

We will not follow the young Comte through the years of his noviciate in 
arms. As soon as his age permitted, he was appointed to serve in the Empe- 
ror’s Cuirassiers, when the stirring mes in which he lived soon gave occa- 
sion for the exertion of that valour which seemed to defy all restraint, and 

| force its possessor to deeds of chivalrous tenown, He served, and served 
bravely in all the campaigns in which the united armies of Europe were con- 
tending; and when peace gave the soldier time to reflect on the laurels he had 

| won, few of the veterans remaining could number more than young Perdi- 

'nand de Swartzburg. His whole soul was in his profession; he had wooed 
her as his chosen bride, he had cherished her as his nobler self, and when he 
no longer heard the stirring din of arms, or joined in the loud shout of victory, 

| existence seemed to have lost its end and aim, and he might have said, 
‘ Othello’s oecupation’s gone,’ 

The Archduke Charles, whose life he had twice preserved at the imminent 

hazard of his own, felt bound to him by a thousand ties; the love he had 
| borne his father was transferred to him in his childish days; then his intrin- 
| sic worth, his matchless bravery, riveted his esteem and admiration; and, 
more than all, when he looked a him as the orphan whose career had 
been promoted by his interest, did he feel proud of its results. 
The Archduke wished his protege should, in time of peace, become dis- 
tinguished as a statesman, and with this view he induced him to visit several 
| of the eapitals of Basope, that he might become acquainted with their hab- 

its, their guages, ¢ their different modes of government; but atthe ter- 
| mination of each visit, Ferdinand de Swartzburg returned to Vienna, where, 
| in the palace of the Archduke, and in the enjoyment of his society, time al- 
| ways passed fen His friend listened with interest to the observa- 
tions and the knowledge he had gained in his distant journeys; but both the 
veteran and the comparatively young soldier found their greatest enjoyment 
in talking over the events of the many battle-fields in which they had fought 
and bled together. 

In the year I8S—, the Comte de Swarizburg was entrusted by the Austrian 
Government with a mission to the Court of England, where the negotiations 
which arose out of it detained him a considerable time, A young man so 
| formed to be liked in society was certain to be welcomed among the nobles 

of that wealthy land; and as his lengthened stay depended on the answer a 
courier who had been despatched to the Austrian Government might bring 
he was invited on a tour of visits to the noble families who were leaving 
London, and retiring to the country to receive and dispense hospitalities at 
their castles and hereditary estates, Ferdinand de Swartzburg had been do- 
miciled for some days in one of these princely abodes, when, tempted by his 
habit of early rising to stroll into the grounds long before he su any of 
the inmates of the castle stirring, he encountered a young lovely girl 
whose fast falling tears on the letter she held open in her hand, though _ 
might dim her own vision, could not take from the sweet expression of her 
faultless features. She was so absorbed in the perusal of her letter, or per- 
haps by the feelings it called forth, that she evidently did not perceive the near 





eve, of a Duke of Branswick. ‘The Queen’s private staircase separates approach of a stranger, and the innate refinement and delicacy of the Comte’s 


mind would have led him to retreat unobserved; but at the moment he was 
preparing to turn, the lady’s foot struck against a projecting stone, and she 
| would have fallen but for the hand which was instantly stretched out to save 
| her. As she turned round to thank her preserver, he obtained a more per- 
fect view of her face, and never had he beheld such sweet and noble sim- 
licity ; bat ere he could find words to addréss her, she had curtseyed and left 
iim. Ferdinand felt both angry and provoked with himself;—he who had 
| stood undaunted mid the battle’s wildest din,—he who had mingled with the 
mightiest Sovereigns of Europe, and had never known what it was to quail 
before triend“or foe, now felt trembling and confused before an apparition of 
beauty to an extent that neither his habitual courtesy. nor his anxiety to dis- 
cover who the fair being might be, could overeome; and vexed at his folly 
he returned to the castle in the hope of seeing her among the guests who 
arrived laie the evening betore. 
But days passed away, and though each morning the Comte took the same 











the Fourth. ‘The ornaments of this room are gilt mouldings on a white | path, he no more beheld the being who, spite ot hi j 
round, in the style of Versailles, with five beautiful chandeliers hanging | his thoughts. . p Ae of Rinem, COMORES SO. Seenpy 


rom the ceiling. It is entirely covered with a carpet of Kidderminstermanu-; He was one evening returning home to a late dinner from a solitary ride 


| he had been taking in the majestic woods which surrounded the castle, buried 
| in thought—he had let the bridle fall loose on his horse’s neck, when a scream 
| from a cottage on the roadside arrested his attention ; and he beheld the lovely 
being on whom his thoughts had been bent, pulling back a little boy, who had 
| run close under the horse’s feet. At the door of the cottage stood the mother 
| with a baby in her arms; it was her scream he had heard while her compan. 
ion had darted forward to catch the child. The Comte instantly dismounted 
| and followed the party into the cotlage. The boy was crying piteously from 
| fright, and the lady was assuring the mother her child was cohesned while 
| she endeavoured to stop the child's cries. ‘ 
‘How unfortunate | am,’ said the Comte, ‘to have been the cause of so 
ed he, as he ad- 
dressed himself directly to the young lady; who, turning her eyes to the 
| mother, said— 
| ‘And what must she ee 7 

‘ Ah!’ interrupted the mother, ‘ but it was you saved him! but y 
Willy would hove been killed. Oh! Miss Campbell, how shall we is p 
and the poor woman seemed inclined to fall at her leet, 

‘I want no thanks,’ replied the gentle girl. ‘If Willy would leave of 
erying’—and here she bent het beauteous face close to his, as he rested on her 
lap—' if Wily would leave off crying, I should be quite rewarded.’ 

The child looked at her, and putting his arm round her neck, sobbed oat 
‘fam not burt; Ll only cry because thaw been naughty and—and’ (here 
bis sobs became louder.) ‘Hush, hush,’ interrupted the lady. But the boy 
seem d choking iill he could say—' And I am afraid you wont come 
again 

‘ Bot indeed, Willy, if Ps leave off crying now, and promise to be more 

obedient in future, I will come again. ut now I must go;’—and turning 
othe boy’s mother, she said—' Pat Willy to bed, my good dame, and take 
yourself some of the wine you have by you, and I will come to-morrow to see 
how you are, unless [ am oblived to vo with the young lady. Now I muss 
eave \ou, for it is getting late,’ : , 











‘ Blessings on your sweet face,’ said the woman ; ‘the sight of it always does 
one good.’ 

‘And the Comie de Swartzburg—what was he doing during this conversa- 
tion? He still stood in the door-way of the cottage, his horse’s bridle on his 
arm ; but as it was by no means a iarge entrance, he was forced to move to 
allow Miss Campbell —as the colager nad called her—io pass. 

‘I hope you are no longer alarmed Y said he, as he bowed low. ‘ Though 
I shall never forgive myself for having caused you a moment's pain, 

‘ Pray, think no more of it,’ she replied; * lam so happy that | had not lett 
the cottage, for Dame Burrows is lame, and with her baby in her arms she 

. could hardly have reached Willy in time to save him from your horse’s feet.’ 

' The shades of evening are tast falling,’ remarked the Comte; ‘ you will, I 
hope, allow me to see youhomwe. Have you tarto walk!’ 

*[ believe,’ said she, as timidly she raised her eyes, ‘ we are both going to 
the castle; for, having met you in the grounds, | imagine you.are one of the 
Ear!'s guests.’ Ferdinand bowed; and she added, with somet of pain in 
her accent, ‘1am his daughter's governess.’ 

The Comte was so surprised—so aowy unprepared to find a beimg whose 
manner and appearance were far more and commanding than any of 
the inmates or guests assembled within the castle wails, filling the situation 
she mentioned, that he could not at first reply; but with Emma Campbell the 
barrier was passed; her pride had bent itself to the avowal of her position, 
and with more composure she added, * 1 would prefer entering the park gate 
alone.’ 

‘It surely cannot be,’ said her companion; ‘you cannot be in earnest; you 
a governess ia the house waere I am a guest! 

it was evidently with gratified feelings that Miss Ca ll listened to this 
speech ; but the blush oi pleasure it called forth had vely mantled on her 
cheek, ¢.e some painful recollection replaced it by tbe pale and fixed hue of 
melancholy, a6 she bent down her eyes and said, ‘Suck. is my position.’ 

There was 4 slight aceent on the * is,’ which eaused Ferdinand’s heart to 
beat; it seemed to put the seal on his own suppositions, that, whatever she 
miglt now be, her birth was noble as her appearance. They still walked on, 
but before they came within view of the gate, Ferdinand stopped and said, 
‘Not tor the gratification of ny Wishes, however ardent they may be, would 
I do aught to distress you ; but, if we part now, I entreat you to tell me it we 
may but meet again. I have haunted the shrubbery every morning since the 
one on Which | lirst beheld you; but you—you have not thought of one whose 
whole heart seems to have siambered till that hour. Forgive me,’ added he, 
seeing her confusion—' forgive me, I entreat; I cannot express my feelings 
as I woald; they are so new, #0 overpowering, that | hardly understand thein 
myself. I only know that, since that a all that bas not your image 
mixed with it seems a blank; leave me not, [ entreat, | implore you, without 
giving me some hope that | may see you again.’ 

Tears were standing in Emma Campbell's eyes, as she looked up, and, with 
her tave glowing with blushes, she said, * Till now, | dreamed noi of the pen- 
alties attached to my — it must, indeed, be an unprotected one which 
cab expose me (o such a request from a stranger, one unknown to me even by 
hame, 

‘Oh! do not part from me in anger,’ interrupted Ferdinand, seeing her 
about to turn into another path; ‘do not misunderstand me. Circumstances 
—teelings new and beyond control, have, perhaps, impelled me to say more 
than | should have done; but if by my rashness | have offended you, let me 
entreat your pardon, and, asa test of the respect | feel for you, give me but 
the power ol expressing my admiration to your triends; tell me, I implore 
you, where | may seek them,’ 

‘Alas!’ said the weeping girl, ‘ there are but few to whom [ could now give 
that wane, When sorrow falls on us, it bringsa blight which withers friend- 

ship. 

‘Perish the ignoble feeling which would array itself under such a sacred 
form, and shrink trom fulfilling its sweetest offices,’ exclaimed Ferdinand de 
Swartzburg, impetuously,’ and perceiving that his fair auditress seemed 
soothed by his warm participation in her sorrows, he resolved, like a skilful 
general, to beat a retreat, while an impression remained in his favour, and 
courteously added, ‘1 must not allow my own happiness to make me anmind- 
ful of your health; this night air may be prejudicial, and I will not now seek 
to detain you; but as I have much to say, do not forbid my joining you to- 


mortow evening at the cottage I heard you promise to visit. [shall myself 


be anxious to know that my carelessness has inflicted no greater evil than 

fright.’ 

Whatever Miss Campbell might have been inclined to answer, mattered 
not; for ere she could find utterance, Ferdinand had vaulted into his saddle, 
and the sound of his horse’s feet soon became distant, Slowly she took hei 
way to the castle, but she did not, spite of the departing twilight, choose the 
nearest or the most beaten path, She wanted to be alone, to still her heart’s 
wild beating, and to reflect on all that had been said since she quited Dame 
Burrows’s coltage; whenever this wish to be alone became excessive, it was 
her wont to leave the splendid abode in which she felt adependent, and wander 
into the open air, where, under the canopy of heaven, her breath came treer, 
and she felt not her own insignificance, 

It was under one of these aspirations for freedom that she had wandered 
into the shrabbery where Ferdi and had first beheld her, to read, undisturbed, 
her father’s letter,—to indalge, unrestrained and unobserved, the poignant 
feelings with which she looked on all that bore reference to the home of her 
fea the cradle of her former happiness. Seldom, indeed, did her father’s 
etterys speak of aught but grief and vexation; and the one over which Fer- 
dinand ead seen her tears flow so bitterly was tinged with a deeper shade of 

‘sorrow than usual, In the intervening days, she had several times thought of 
the stranger wno had with such courtly politeness saved her from falling on 
that occasion; and more than once had she chided herself for allowing her 
mind to reeur to a circamstance in itself so trivial when so many grave con- 
siderations were pressed on her by the perusal of her father’s letter, ‘ Alas!’ 
thought she, ‘how humiliating, Bova egrading must be the treatment I usu- 

ally endure, when a common act of politeness can so strangely dwell on my 
me . It was not without a feeling of pleasure, mingled with surprise, 
that in the cavalier, from whose horse’s feet she had rescued her favourite, 

Willy, she again beheld the stranger on whom she had so often thought. 

Was it the frequent recurrence of that thought, or was itthe effect of some 
powerful — unknown sympathy which made her now look upon him as 
one in whom she felt a deep interest matters not, but so it was; and as they 
walked together from the cottage, Emma Campbell seemed to have entered on 
a new existence. Ferdinand de Swartzburg was one of those gifved beings on 
whom nature has set her own patient of nobility, and had Emma Campbell's 
present position been different, neither doubt nor mistrust would have inter- 
fered withthe delight she felt while listening to his discourse; but the situa- 
tion in which she was placed paralysed her frank and noble nature, and _for- 
ced her tongue to uttera language foreign to the dictates of her heart. Asthe 
loved and favourite child of an indulgent father, sheltered under his root, Em- 
ma Campbell might have listened ~ Ferdinand de Swartzburg’s declaration 
without a fear of lurking insult being miagled with her maidenly reserve ; but 
now a wanderer from that home—a dependant in the family of the Earl of 
Denham, where nothing but cold politeness had ever been proffered by its 
haughty inmates, such passionate words proceeding from one who was their 
guest, could not but alarm her pride, 

On reaching the castle, Miss Campbell was surprised to find her young 
charge stilldetained in the dining-room, The Lady Clara was an aflection- 
ate and gentle-minded girl, who had attached herself strongly to the gover- 
ness; and on coming that evening to bid her good-night, she said, ‘1 am very 
late, am I not, Miss Campbell? Papa and mamma were so alarmed by the 
absence of the Comte de Swartzburg, that they could not go to dinner till be 
returned home ; and | was half asleep when sent for to dessert. But I always 
sit by the Comte, because mamma wishes me to speak German; and this 
evening he was so amusing and so kind to me, that I was sorry to leave the 
room. I do think,’ continued the lively girl, ‘he wants to have a governess 
himself, tor he asked me what mine said, and did, and how long you had been 
with me, and if [ liked you; and on my telling him how good and kind you 
are tome, he said—-“ how delightfal! How L envy you your lessons.” Just 
then mamma came away, or | must have laughed out; it seemed so funny to 
think of a grown-up man, who, they say, is as brave as a lion, and a great 
general, envying a little girl her lessons in the school-room.’ 

Emma drew the Lady “lara towards her, and imprinting a kiss on her fair 
brow, bid her sleep well, and be ready with her lesson early in the morning. 

* Bat Lam going with papa and mamma tomy uncle's,’ replied Lady Clara ; 
‘and [am sorry you are not going too, nor the Comte de Swartzburg either, 
for [should have liked him to see you, which he must have done, as we should 
all have gone together. But mamma said poor une'e’s spirits would not 
bear the sight of strangers; and we are to return here to-morrow night.’ 

* Well, then, you must go to bed and sleep, that you may not be fatigued by 
your little jouraey,’ rejoined Emma, as she consigned her to the aitendant, 
who was waiting at the door. 

Two circumstances had been revealed to Miss Campbell by the lively 
prattle of her pupil—she had learned the stranger's name—a name not un- 
known to her—one which she had often heard her father laud as belonging to 
a noble race, and rendered yet more distinguished by its present owner's 
bravery—and it was he with whom she had so accidentally met: it was he on 
whom, spite of herself, her thoughts had rested; and it was he, Ferdinand de- 
Swartzburg, who had professed an interest in her fate,and who had said— 
Give me the power to make my admiration known to your friends: and Em 

ma’s heart beat wildly ; her cheek became at one instant flushed with grati 
fied pride, and then pale, as though — had marked her for its victim. 

It was not tilithe rays of an autumnal sun had burst forth on a fresh morn- 
ing, that Emma Campbell threw herself on her bed—but not even then could 






she find repose; her beating temples and her buraing eyelids must have told 
bow theinignt had been passed, bas there was none to soethe or pity. Alune 
she had end alone she mast smoothe her aching brow, abd meet her 
pupil at the morning meal, but too thanktul ubat the resi of the day she might 


of the castle with whom the night had not been less sleepless, it less aguated. 
Ferdinand de Swarizburg had sat down intending to write to the fair being who 
occa his thoughts. Page after page was written, and as quickly destroy- 
ed; he could not satisfy himself, and afler passing the whole night in va 
attempts to express bis feelings, he finished by writing a few lines expressive 
of his ardent hope that Miss pbetl would not avoid coming to the cottage, 
that he — have an opportunity of placing before her his position, his pros- 
pects— in fact, that he might make her acquainted with the whole of a life 
which would heneetorth be valueless, unless he were permiited to devote it tu 
her ha Jam po inexperienced boy, added he; my firmness of pur- 
pose and my jadgment have not been untried; and though tll now the smile 
of beauty bas been Jess my care than the shout of victory, my heart has not 
less wholly yielded itself captive, because you are the first to whom it has 
wished to attach itself. ‘ 

As soon as the family had started, Ferdinand hurried to the cottage for the 

of obtaining Dame Burrows’s aid in the delivery of this lewer into 

iss Campbell)’: hands, without subjecting her to any impertinent remarks 

trom the household. The cortager, but too happy to show her willingness to 

do anything which might oblige her kind young lady, instantly prepared to 
set out with the Cumte’s mission. 

Emma Campbell could not but feel gratified by the Comte's respectful 
style of add ng her,but she long hesitated as to the propriety of acceding 
to his request. ‘Tie which arrived late in the afternoon vrought her a 
letter which hastened her decision. ‘ Yes,’ thought she, ‘I will see this gen- 
erous-minded man, but to tell him that on one like me he must not think ; it 
would be cruel—it would be uajust—not to show him at once that my sad po- 
sition forbids all intercourse with one like him. Alas!’ added she, as her 
tears flowed bitterly, ‘when will these sacrifices be at an end? and then, as 
though suddenly alive to some feeling remote from self, she continued, ‘ And 

et, what right have | to complain of sacrifice, when my beloved father can 

: so resigned under his heavier sorrows; when he, whose noble heart is torn 
with anguish, and whose no longer young constitution is exposed to the pri- 
vations of poverty; when he can seek to instil resignation under present 
separation, and speak with hope of our future reunion; how can J, who am 

oung and strong, be so wicked as to complain and talk of sacrifice, because 

feel that it is my duty to banish from all further intercourse one who is, in 
fact, a stranger to me }—one who, when he knows my real position, might 
no longer seek to continue it? 

Did Emma Cainpbell’s heart really adopt this doubt? At all events, she 
resolved to act as though it did; and on meeting the Comte who was paciag 
anxiously up and down the lane which divided the park-grounds from the 
village in which was situated Dame Burrows’s cottage, she hesitated not to 
fulfil he: purpose; and, as shortly as her agitation would permit, she related 
to him her father’s and her own altered state, She told him that beyond their 
own integrity and their proud name they had naught—that many unlucky 
and unforeseen events, and the unexpected award given against him in a law- 
suit, which had been for years under litigation, had much reduced her father’s 
fortune ; ‘ but still,’ added she, ‘ we had a home, a happy home, for we were 
all toeach other; jor my mother died in giving me birth. My brother, many 
years my senior, had entered on a soldier's life while | was yet a child ; but 
notwithstanding the disparity of our years, we were warmly and affection- 
ately attached to each other. Ronald was the hero of all my girlish fancies ; 
and when his duty permitted him to visit us, my father looked proudly on 
him, while I thought that his presence reflected consequence on me. It is 
now two years since his last visit, during which he was so kind, so gentle, 
and so dutifully attentive to my father, whose health was declining, that we 
seemed to be for the first time quite aware how very dear he was to us. ‘There 
were moments when his former high spirits seemed depressed ; but it was 
only when I broke unawares on his solitude that this change Jecame visible, 
for he would instantly rouse himself, and affect a cheerfulness which must 
have been foreign to his feelings. He left us when his leave expired, and 
tor some time my poor father’s health grew gradually worse, till he was at 
length confined to his room. One evening thatI had stolen from his sick 
couch to give vent to those tears I dared not shed in his presence, 1 was star- 
tled by the appearance of a stranger approaching the house. He advanced 
quickly, and on reaching the spot where | stood, he said--“ I beg pardon for 
my abruptness ; have I the honour to address Miss Campbell ?” I bowed, for 
some foreboding of evil had taken possession of me, and impeded speech ; 
while he continued—“*I would willingly spare you this pain, lady; but at 
the lodge I have been told your father—with whoin is my business—cannot 
be seen; and yet [ have undertaken this journey at poor Ronald’s desire. He 
thought the knowledge of his position would be less painful when commu- 
nicated by a friend, than from the cold, matter-of-fact letter of bis command- 
ing officer.” The gentleman paused; but trembling with fear, and impatient 
to know the worst, | entreated he would explain the meaning of what Gs had 
said. “ Alas!” said he, ‘ your brother has been led astray by some preten- 
ded triends—has been induced to play, and contract debts beyond his meens 
to pay; and unless his family can assist him, his commission will be for- 
feited.” As you may imagine,’ continued Emma, ‘ the shock was most sud- 
den and unexpected. Now, all that had appeared changed in Ronald’s mood, 
when last with us, wasaccounted for, Even then he must have been under 
the pressure of difficulties, the nature of which he did not dare reveal to my 
father. Butnow wt must ve done; his friend had said, nota moment must 
be lost; and with a heavy heart | begged him to remain below while I re- 
turned to my father’s room.’ 

‘ There are some griets for which no preparation can be of any avail, and 
under which the agony of suspense is as torturing as the event itself. I 
spoke of Ronald, and the tears which filled my eyes caused my father to ex- 
claim—‘ What of him? Whatof our good and noble Ronaid? Have you 
heard from him, dearest ?’ 

«© No, my father,’ | replied, ‘ not from him, but of him. He sent a friend 
to tell us that he has been untfortunate—I mean, imprudent—and that he is in 
want ot your assistance.’ 

‘ My father’s eyes had been fixed on me from the moment I had mentioned 
my brother’s name. He was pale as death ; but in a voice sterner than he had 
ever addressed tome, he said, ‘Emma, | command you to tell me all, without 
prevarication.’ I did se, and without a word of sorrow, of an expression ot 
surprise, he asked for his writing-desk, from whence he took a packet of deeds, 
and enclosed them in a short letter to his bankers’, desiring thei to sell his sole 
remaining property as soon as possible, but at once to honour the order he 
forwarded for the exact sum which Ronald's friend had said could alone save 
his commission. On giving it to me he said—‘ Emma, this act may save the 
honour of our name, but it will rob you of the provision I had intended tor you 
when [ am no more ; into your hands I give it, to use as you please. It is 
right that you should have achoice given you between beggary and a dis- 
honoured name.’ 

“Oh! my father,’ cried I, ‘there cannot surely exist a doubt in your mind 
as to my choice.’ 

“* And why not, my poor girl?’ he answered, ‘How can I feel confident 
of any good, when he whom I believed the soul of honour has not scrupled 
to bring disgrace on us all ?” 

‘There was an earnestness in my father’s look which terrified me; how- 
ever, I hastened down stairs to deliver the packet to my brother’s friend, with 
a few lines from myself to Ronald, beseeching him to confide instantly to my 
father all the particulars of his situation, and urging him, if possible, to come 
to us himself, if only for a few hours; and then I bade his friend adieu, and 
again returned to my father’s side. I had Ay myself to find him in deep 
sorrow, perhaps even in tears —not tears which fall like summer showers, and 
by their overtiow retresh the heart from whence they spring—but the big drops 
of agony, which seem to burn the cheek down which they slowly roll—such 
grief 1 had anticipated, and hoped to soothe; but far other than this was my 
father’s state—not a regret, not an expression of sorrow for the erring son fell 
from his lips; the firm anger of the man had utterly subdued the tenderness 
of the parent, till the father’s heart and soul were steeped in bitterness. An 
attempt to palliate Ronald's fault increased this excitement, and called forth 
some sterner sentence of anger and disgust. Thusdid two days pass'over my 
unhappy father’s head, his grief envenomed by the fiery passions let loose in 
his soul; but on the third day, a neighbour, who had been on a visit close to 
where Ronald's regiment was quartered, returned home, and called to give my 
father the news he had heard, with all the details he had been able to collect. 
This person’s manner, never very gentle, was now brutal; it almost seemed 
ina tune of exaltation that he proclaimed my brother disgraced—perhaps be- 
fore then dishonoured. In an instant the current tarned; and with the offend- 
ed honour of a man, and the outraged feeling of a parent, did my father rebuke 
his informant, and with the ingenuity of a parent's love advance 2 thousand 
excuses for his child, who had, doubtless, been defamed, but for whose high 
sense of honour he would pledge his lite. 

‘From that time we talked together of my brother as in former days, and 
even when it was ascertained that a still greater sacrifice was necessary to 
save him from the consequences of his own imprudence, my father consented 
to it without uttering a bitter word ; but the malady under which he had been 
suffering assumed a grave character, and in his long and expensive illness 
our litde remains of property became exhausted. It became evident that we 
could noflonger afford a home, and that some effort on our own parts would 
be absolutely requisite not to become involved in dett. My father heard that 
an old friend of his, the Marquess of Dalzel, was in want of a person wel! 








acquainted with agriculture, to take the superintendence of a large tract ot 





pursue the sad tenour of her thoughts unobserved. There was another inmate | denice 





country in the highlands; and without saying trom what cause his povert 
had arisen, he wrote to offer his services. The Marquess's answer was oak 
lighted acceptance of them ; but alas! it brought belore oureyes a fact we had 
hever imagined ible—namely, that we must separate. My father’s resi. 
Was to be in the mansivn itself, it was one which his daughter could not 
enter; and so well was this understoad, that the Marquess proposed to my f3- 
ther, in case I should be inclined tw accept a situation as governess, to procure 
me a most comfortable and lucrative one totake charge of his cousin's only 
daughter. {t was a hard siruggle ; and though by our separation we lost the 
only comfor: ot which poverty had not bereaved us—the kind look, the tender 
sympathy, the child’s firm trust and the father’s warm blessing (ot which til] 
that moment we had perhaps not known all the value,) still we felt by the 
sacrifice that we were each doing our duty ; and with this moral @gis wound 
round our hearts we parted—iny father to guard the interests of a stranger, and 
I to fill the situation in which you see me. , 

During this recital, there had been many pauses. Ferdinand de Swartzburg 
had felt his whole soul moved by the scenes it depicted, and now his eyes 
overflowing with tears at the idea of father and child thus separaied, he ex. 
claimed, ‘ Thank God! thank God! that I have seen you—to respect, to ad- 
mire, to lové yoa: and still more, that you have given me your confidence. jn 
token, let me hope, that I am noi hateful to you, and that you will allow me to 
restore you to that father who must be pining for the child of bis love—and 
sucha child. O Emma! beloved Emma! do not turn from me—believe me 
incapable of one thought not in harmony with your own pure mind. Had 
we met under other circumstances, I might have been more ceremunious, but 
1 doubt ifmy heart would have worshipped and idolized you as now.’ 

Emma’s tears were falling fast, wnile she trembled so violently and was so 
deadly pale that Ferdinand feared she would faim: her hand had long been 
resting in his; he raised it to his lips—sbe did not withdraw it. Their eyes 
met; and in that look Emma’s feelings were betrayed. The sound of a car- 
riage rapidly advancing was heard; the Comte had but time to convey the 
beloved form which was folded to his heart to a more retired spot, when the 
carriage of the Earl of Denham dashed by the bench on which they had been 
seated. ‘This sight partly restored Emma’s strength. ‘Oh! jet me hasten to 
the castle,’ she said; ‘ Lady Denham will expect I should be there to receive 
Lidy Clara.’ 

‘ You are not yet able to attempt it,’ replied Ferdinand ; ‘ when more com- 
posed, we will proceed there together. Leave all explanation to me; hence- 
forth, dearest, the care ot your honour, as well as your comfort, must be 
mine. 

Slowly they returned to the castle. Ferdinand had still so much to ask, so 
much to propose, that he was infno haste; and Emma still trembled from ex- 
cess of emotion. It was arranged between them that she should write to her 
father an account of their attachmen‘, and that he should set out the following 
morning for Scotland. 

On reaching the castle they parted; and the Comte de Swartzburg imme- 
diately sought an interview with his host, and communicated to him his en- 
gagement to Miss Campbell, subject to the consent of her father, to obtain 
which he intended proceeding to the highlands without delay. ‘You and 
Lady Denham are both aware,’ he added, ‘ of Miss Campbell’s connections, 
and of her noble conduct under the misfortune caused by her brother’s mis- 
conduct; and will not, I hope, feel less kindly disposed towards her from the 
knowledge of her being my affianced wife ; and under this belief I confide her 
to your Lordship’s protection, while I go to learn her father’s will.’ 

The Earl of Denham was too matter-ot-fact in all his feelings and ideas, 
and too much absorbed in thoughts of his own high lineage, his personal con- 
sequence, and his broad lands, to entertain one spark of romance. His own 
marriage had been one of policy, arranged in, a great measure, by the two 
families; and such an attachment as the Comte pictured appeared to him 
nearly approaching to insanity; but he reflected it was nothing to him, and 
Miss Campbell’s birth did seem, in some degree, to qualify it; and, at all 
events, he promised that the lady should be treated with due respect and at- 
ention, 

The Comte de Swartzburg then sought Lady Denham, and was agreeably 
surprised to find that, under her cold and usually distant demeanour, there lay 
hid a heart ot genuine warmth and kindness. With woman’s natural tact in 
all matters where sentiment is involved, Lady Denham listened to his story, 
entered into his views, promised her countenance to Miss Campbell during 
his absence, and even suggested that should Colonel Campbell desire his 
daughter's return, she would spare her housekeeper to conduct her to him 

On retiring to her dressing-room that evening, Lady Denham found a packet 
on her table, with an enclosure for the Comte de Swartzburg, and a request 
from Miss Campbell that her Ladyship would cause it to be delivered early 
in the morning. 

We need hardly say that the Comte’s journey to the highlands was per- 
formed with all possible ~~? nor that Colonel Campbell’s reception of 
him was most gratifying. he name of Swartzburg was well known to the 
Colonel; and proud as he was of his own, he could not but admit that, in re- 
signing it, his gentle Emma would become possessed of one equally ancient, 
and far more renowned. 

‘The Comte de Swartzburg represented how uncertain must be the length ot 
his stay in England ; that the arrival of the first courier from Vienna‘night 
recall him, and he besought Colonel Campbell to bestow his daughter on him 
as soon as the necessary forms could be gone through for her marriage with 
a foreigner; and it was agreed that Colonel Campbell should go for his 
daughter and conduct her to London, whither the Comte would precede them. 

By this arrangement the Comte de Swartzburg was in hopes of geiting ac- 
quainted, before the father’s arrival, with Ronald, who was supposed to be in 
London ; for, notwithstanding all the sacrifices imposed om his tamily to save 
his commission, he had since been forced to sell it; but his father’s timely 
aid had enabled him to effect this without any evidence of disgrace being at- 
tached to his name, 

During Emma’s relation of her sorrows, Ferdinand had felt disgusted with 
Ronald’s conduct. He who held a soldier’s honour a thousand-fold dearer 
than life, how could he understand such recklessness otf it in a brother soldier; 
but that feeling of charity which ever ¢wells in noble minds had since tem- 
pered the harshness of his first censure, and made him reflect that Ronald 
Campbell had not possessed the same sateguard or example as himself in the 
watchful care and companionship of the Archduke. He has been imprudent, 
thought he; nay, he has been most cruel, most unjust; but he may by earnest 
and judicious counsel be reclaimed ; and in furtherance of this hope the Comte 
decided to offer him a commission in his own regiment of Cuirassiers, thus 
removing him from former bad example, and constituting himself the guar- 
dian of his future conduct. 

With those who are firm of purpose, difficulties are seldom regarded but 
with a view to removethetn ; and ere Col. Campbell and his daughier arrived 
in London, the Comte de Swartzburg and Ronald Campbell had become ac- 
quainted, andthe former had heard with sorrow that his future brother-in-law 
considered himself as banished from the family circle by his father’s positive 
command never to obtrude himselt into his presence until his conduct had 
given proofs of his contrition for the ruin he had brought on his sister. ‘ And 
how,’ added he, ‘can this be effecte 1?- my profession gone—an alien from 
my family—whatchance, what hope is there tor me? In these days slow and 
difficult is the path to favour, and I am worse than friendless, for I am pros- 
cribed even a father’s presence ; [ may not hope for a stster’s svothing word !’ 

While Ronald Campbell was speaking, Ferdinand de Swartzburg remain- 
edsilent. He thought it wise that the position of the young man should be 
fully portrayed by himself. It was a painto his generous heart to see him 
tbus humbled, but he knew it to be for his ultimate good. He felt that on this 
moment the whole of his future life might depend; and though he longed to 
open his arms and fold him in their warm embrace, he restrained the move- 
ment, and quietly observed—‘ Were you to meet with a man who held hen- 
our dearer than life, and that man were willing to become sponsor for you, 
how could he feel sure that your conduct would never disgrace him ? 

Ronald buried his face in his hands, saying, ‘This is too much—yon try 
me too hardly ; why hold out a chance tor me when none can exist. Who 
would trust the son whom his own father had abandoned ?” 

‘I will,’ said Ferdinand. ‘ Henceforth, Ronald, I will answer for you—for 
your fature conduct I pledge myself; but keep it ever present to your thoughts, 
that Swartzburg never knew dishonour, and that a shade of it must not attach 
to any whose cause I espouse.’ 

At this moment a note was given the Comte de Swartzburg; it was from 
Emma, to say that she and her father had arrived. 

‘I go,’ said Ferdinand, as he took up his hat, ‘ to prepare the way for you 
Igo to speak to yourexcellent father and your Sabeved alaten, of my lately 
adopted friend and brother. Follow me in an hour, Ronald, and do not doubt 
bat your welcome will be all you can desire.’ 

‘I cannot thank you,” said Ronald, as he wrung the ees extended to him. 
' ‘ Nor need you,’ replied Ferdinand ; ‘ my own happy leelings are sufficient 
thanks,’ 

It may be supposed that neither father nor sister were obdurate ; the latter 
had, indeed, long yearned to behold the brother of her early love; and if she 
had forburne trom pressing that wish on her father, it was from observing 
that whenever she did so, he became more severe in his censures. But now 
the case was different ; the poverty her father deprecated for her could no 
mger exist. He could no longer say, ‘ For all he has brought on me I 
treely forgive him; but forfthe humiliation he has subjected you to—you, his 
si-ter, whom he ought to have fostered and protected from all ill—for that, 
Emma, I must despise him.’ And when, later in the evening, the Comte de 
Swartzburg, went out to meet Ronald, his father received him in his arms, 
and his sister wept tears of joy while hanging round his neck. 





As soon as the formalities could be got over, the marriage took place, The 
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Comte and oer | proceeded immediately to Vienna, 
whither they weresoon lollowed by olonel Campbell and his soa. The for- 
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domain ; and Ronald became a 
tune. And when Ferdinand de Swartzburg and his beloved Emma 
been the reward of noble conduct. 





SCENES IN MEXICU, 
THE WILD INDIAN. 

‘ Have you ever been in the northern provinces?’ I asked an old gentleman 
at one of our ‘Tertalias. 

‘Oh, si! muchas veces; I have often traversed Oonora, Chihuahua, and 
the regions bordering on the wild Indians.’ 

‘Thea you have been among the Apaches?’ I exclaimed eagerly. 

‘ Yes, | have seen them very gfien; but I have never visited their country, 
because they are ‘muy barbaros.’ They used to come down amongst us, but 
this was only very rarely, and then generally ior the purpose of plunder ; they 
are a fine race of men, but ‘ muy barbaros.’ 

‘I was at that time a soldier in the Spanish army, and have often followed 
in their track; but they are by no means a pleasant enemy to encounter, for 
they use their bow and arrow with surprising skill; their horses too, are in- 
conceivably swilt, they appear and disappear like lightning. 

‘They are bold and desperate in their forages, as | have good cause to re- 
member. On one occasion I had the command of fifty men in an incursion 
into their couotry. At nightlall we bivouacked in some deserted huts on the 
verge of a pine forest, with a vast savannah of high grass belore us. We 
placed our mules and horses in the corral,* and retired to sleep with our ser® 
rasses on. I had just fallen asleep, when | was roused by a very peculiar 
faint moan, which came swelling through the air. I started up, and on goi 
out of the hut, found our sentries at thei: post. Again we heard the cry, whic 
was now louder, and appeared to issue from the corral. 1 approached closer ; 

-nothing but our animals met my view; once more the harsh cry sounded 
through the air, but it was not the noise either of mules or the neighing of 
horses. 1] instantly ordered our sentries to beat the alarm, and my men were 
quickly assembled. 

‘Can any of you tell me the meaning of these strange sounds?” I in- 
quired. 

‘No one replied; but all continued anxiously listening till the noise was 
again repeated. An old Indian, who acted as our guide, now stepped for- 
ward, and said, ‘ The Indians are hovering near us :—itis the cry of the males 
when they smell the Indians.’ 

‘Much struck with what he said, I questioned him more closely on the sub- 

ject; he told me, in the same words, that the mules scented the Indians at 
many leagues distance, and always intimated their terror by these strange cries. 
He observed that the only way in which they couid be accounted tor, was trom 
ihe fact, that the Indians eat mules’ flesh, and that there was probably some 
‘onnection between their scent and the odour of the Indians. I thought itmuch 
more likely that they discerned the far-off tramp of the mounted Indians. | 
accordingly gave the necessary directions, and placed scouts among the long 
grass in advance of the huts. 

‘ About an hour passed away without any appearance of the enemy, when 
the sentries announced that they distinctly heard the tramp of cavalry. ‘They 
were all called in, and we took our station in silence within the huts, while 
about twenty men were concealed among the pine-trees to act as sharpshooters. 
In the meantime we had cut down branches from the trees, and fortified the 
entrances to the huts with palisades, as well as the shortness of the time would 
permit. I briefly addressed the men, telling them they must expect no quar- 
ter, but must resolve to beat off the Indians or die fur their lives. We soon 
heard the enemy advancing in a circle, uttering wild shrieks and cries; they 
then rushed upon the huts, wheeling round and round. ¢ 

‘I had ordered my men to reserve their fire till they were close upon us, 
and had actually commenced hostilities; for the night being very clear, we 
could distinctly recognise the Indians atsome distance. Several now alighted, 
and attempted to enter the corral by breaking down the palisades. Atthat in- 
stant I gave the order to fire, and many an Indian staggered and fell, while in 
the act of rushing upon us with yells and shouts, Another volley from our 
musketry for an instant checked their advance, while the sharpshooters, con- 
cealed in the woods, fired in amongst them, and made great havoc by their 
unexpected assault. After a desperate conflict they retired, carrying off with 
them the bodies of their dead and wounded comrades. As they retreated, they 
discharged clouds of arrows among us; we, however, lost but three men, though 
many were severely wounded. Had they had firearms, they would quickly 
have driven us from our post, for they fought with desperate courage.’ ‘ 

_ As the old soldier spoke, his countenance lighted up for a moment with the 
fire of war, and then gradually sunk back into ks wonted quiet expression. 


THE LAZO. 

On our road to Bichin, we traversed a plain, covered with palm-trees. 1 
noticed that our guide carried a long rope, about the thickness of his finger, 
which he had tastened to the saddle; on inquiry, I found that this was the 
lazo, employed in catching horses, mules, and eattle, and | was not a little 
pleased to have an opportunity of seeing it used. 

Having come up with a herd of oxen, grazing in the wood, the guide, at our 
request, set his horse into a gallop, chased the oxen, swung his lazo, and threw 
it over the horns of one of the beasts, which, by a sudden turn of the horse, he 
compelled iv follow him. 

The lazo is made of horse-hair, with a large noose at one end, through 
which the other end is passed; and this forms a sling. This sling must be 
thrown round the animal in such a manner, that the other end does not escape 
out of the horseman’s hand. Many Mexicans are so expert in the use of the 
lazo, that it often becomes a dangerous weapon in their hands; they not only 


cast it over the neck of a horse at full gallop, but frequently algo round one of 


the fore or hind legs, and accurately time the instant when to turn their horse, 
SO as to rein in or throw down the affrigited animal, without being themselves 
pulled to the ground. Soldiers and robbers employ the lazo against an invad- 
ing enemy, or an unsuspecting traveller. 


HORSES AND MULES. 


The Mexican mules are smaller than the horses, and particularly adapted 
for traveVing; they rarely make a false step, on which account the traveller 
willingly resigns himself to their gaidance in abrupt or dangerous mountain 
passes; if speed, however, be an object, the mules will not be urged beyond 
their usual trot, and you must therefore resort to horses. The Mexican horses 
are also smaller than the European, but in general stronger and more capable 
of enduring fatigue. It is well known that, previous to the conquest, Mexico 
ey neither mules, horses, nor cattle; all these having been introduced 

y the Spaniards; they are now extremely numerous, and on the northern 
plains ot Mexico, they are to be met with in large herds, living almost in a 
wild state. Many hundreds of these mules and horses are caught every year, 
and sent for sale to Mexico and to the mines. By purchasing a large number 
of these horses before they are broken in, you may get a horse in Zacatecas at 
the rate of ten or twelve piastres (fifty or sixty shillings) each, while the 
mules fetch from twenty to twenty-four piastres (five to six pounds.) In 
Mexico, the capital, the price is higher, on account of the expense of trans- 
port, even there you may buy a very fair horse, which has been already ridden, 
for sixty or eighty piastres (fifteen to twenty pounds.) For a very fine horse, 
however, you must pay from three to four hundred piastres (seventy-five to a 
hundred pounds), according to its qualities; but large and strong mules gen- 
erally fetch a higher sum than horses. 

The Mexican horses and mules are distinguished for their paces. Many 
have the ‘ sobre passo,’ a species of pace wherein the animal lifis up and puts 
down his two right or left feet at the same time, but raising the fore-foot more 
than the hinder, which produces a quicker and yet gentler motion than trot- 
ting. If the horse is to be used for the saddle, its price is determined by the 
rapidity and smoothness of this pace. The animal can acquire the ‘ sobre 
pass’ only on tolerably smooth roads; but with it, a horse can perform, with- 
out much exertion, a journey of twelve to fifteen leagues (thirsy or forty miles) 
per diem. ‘The Mexican horses are fed much below ours, both at home and 
on journeys, and yet, with all our superior training, ours are decidedly infe- 
rior as it regards the endurance of fatigue. The Mexican horse has scarcely 
reached the end of its day’s journey when the saddle and bridle are removed, 
without any regard to its being in a heat; it is then turned into an open court, 
without any covering being thrown over it, and frequently left exposed, with- 
out food, to the scorching sun or rain. It is then taken to drink, and has a 
large ration of maize-straw or maize leaves (rastrojo), sufficient both for its 
evening and morning feed. It is very seldom that the Mexican takes the 
trouble of dividing the food, and giving half in the evening and the rest on the 
following morning. The beast is saddled in the morning, without any more 
drink till nine or ten o’clock, unless they happen to meet with water; nor 
does it have any more food till the close of the day’s journey. I: is necessary 
to be very careful not to give your horse drink early in the morning imme- 
diately after a feed of maize; this produces diarrhea, which weakens it so 
much that it is unable to pursue its journey. 

The horses and mules 4 
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MEXICAN DWELLINGS. 

The dwellings of the poorer classes are extremely simple; for in this warm 

| climate it is more agreeable io them to enjoy a {ree circulation of air. A 
single room suffices ior the wants of a family, both by day and night. The 
| kitchen, which forms a detached hut, is occupied by the servants. Four up- 
| right posts support the ligut roof, which is composed of bambuo-laths, covered 
with palm-leaves, without any other fasiening than cords made of the leaves 
of the American aloe, (maguey,) or thongs of undressed hides, The walls 
are in like manner formed of bamboo, having a bamboo cornice running al! 
round to support the roof. These sort of huts have no window ; the door is 
made of bamboo canes, tied together, and hung upon leather straps. The 
floor is nothing more than the soil well trodden down, 

The furniture is as simple as the construction of the hut. Four posts, held 
together by cross-beams, and covered over with bamboo, constitute the bed of 
the master of the family; the children, and the rest of the inmates, sleep on 
the ground on hides. A chair or table is an appendage of rare occurrence. 
A smal! painted chest commonly holds the best appare! of the family and the 
valuables of the mistress. Over it you generally see a picture of the Virgin 
and other Saints. A shelf displays the glasses, cups, and other utensils, This, 
witha large pan for holding water, and a saddle and bridle, completes the far- 
niture of a Mexican of the poorer class. 

The houses of the middling ranks, in the warm districts along the coast, are 
indeed beuer, but comparatively as limited in accommodation as those of the 
lower class. They are generally builtof plaster, have wooden doors, but only 
sliding shutters, without glass windows, and contain seldom more than one 
large sitting-room and a bed-room, The furniture is very pla, though fre- 
quently set off with a display of silver utensils, ‘This isthe ordinary style of 
building; yet in some places we may observe fine stone houses, which bespeak 
the opulence of the owners. 

THE NATIVE INDIANS. 

Gauila is a large village, inhabited almost entirely by Indians. We found 
the market-place thronged with them; many had come from a great distance 
to attend the celebration of high mass, this being a festival. The church was 
sinali, and filled to overflowing. The whole congregation were on their knees 
during the greater part of the lengthy ceremonial, the solemnity of which was 
continually disturbed by the violent manner in which the people struck their 
breasts, making the sign of the cross, &c. ‘There was no organ; but suc 
music as could not fau to recall to earth the thoughts of the most devoat wor 
shipper. 

On the elevation of the host 1 was startled by the sudden noise of a small 
drum and fife, interrupted by frequent pauses, during which the musicians 
gathered fresh strength for their performance. | was the more struck by this 
attempt at music, as i had generally believed the Indians to possess some taste 
for the art. In the course of my journeys | had often seen them with a small 
guitar in their hands; and on my way trom Tampico several times fell asleep 
in my hammock, while our muleteers and guide amused themselves by sing- 
ing and dancing with the people of the house. It seems that the skill of the 
Indians on the guitar is confined to a few chords; yet are they passicnately 
fund of the song and dance. 

The complexions of the Indians, whom I saw in large numbers in Guatla, 
and subsequently also in many other parts of Mexico, is reddish brown,— 
more rarely blackish brown. They are small made, generally below the 
middle stature, having projecting eyes, rather oblique, the inner angle in- 
clined upwards, with a somewhat gloomy and severe expression; their lips 
are large, but do not project; their hair is invariably black, smooth, and 
glossy, and falls straight down; they have but a scanty beard. I have fre- 
quenily remarked that the inuer part of the knees is more distant than in 
the European, and that in walking they place their feet nearly parallel, 
otien with the toes turned inwards, by which means the knee has acquired 
its inverted position. 

The dress of the Indians is very plain, and home-made in all places re- 
mote from towns and markets. ‘The principal materials are ieather and 
cottons. The shirt is made of very coarse white caléro; but it is seldom 
worn by the men, who substitute for ita sort of white jacket, reaching only 
just below the breast, or else a piece of the same material, striped blue cali- 
co, about a yard in braith. ‘This latter substitute for a shirt hasa square 
hole cut-in the centre to admit the head, is joined below the arms, and does 


thorns n ; sthis nether ; equipment the whole, highly ornamental, 
cotbetlieth “cee tas Aiceee te cian. pistes heumoee to twenty 


pounds). 
The Git Ws of & reddlah brown, bosed Seleumed, bet the erowe shallow ; 
both brim and crown are trimmed wih god lace, the under side of the brim, 
which is green, is further decorated wi about two inches wide. 
The effect of this costume is heightened by the cloak fmenen. ive frazada }. 
The —- is a piece of woollen cloth five or six yards ny 
light blue colour, rounded at the corners, and has a square hole cut in the 
centre to admit the head. It'is often lined with red or yellow calico, and 
bordered with sundry trimmings of ribbons and fringe, interwoven with 
glass beads. This trimming is generally of black silk, and very fequently 
of tissue. The manga furnished in this style, the laced hat, the richly 
idered breeches, and botas, sometimes cost as much as three hundred 
res (seventy pounds and more); yet we see them worn by persons whu 
vee their whole fortune in the purchase—a fortane, perhaps, just 
acquired at the gaming-table: while others, such as muleteers, &e., gledly 
deny themselves many positive necessaries, and give up their hard-earned 
savings to become the happy owners of a manga. ‘The frazada isa large 
woollen covering, displaying a gay pattern, and furnished, like the " 
with ahole for the head ; it 1s principally worn on horseback, and is almost 
impervious to rain, 

‘the rapidly increasing Lp an European manners and fashions has 
had the eilect of throwing this costume mach into disuse ; and we frequently 
see the Mexican cabaliero attired in the Spanish mantle or capa, an enor- 
mous pair of spurs, weighing, with their various etceteras, from two or 
three pounds; a large cloth fastened on the right shoulder and carried un- 
der the leftarm ; in very hot weather he puts it over his head, below the hat, 
as a protection against the san, This is the sun cloth (el pano de so}), often 
embroidered at the four corneis by some fair hand, and bestowed asa token 
of favour. 


THE TERTULIAS—FEMALE SMOKING. 

The Tertulias are frequented by ladies as well as gentlemen, who meet 
for the purpose of passing away their time in smoking, chatting, dancing, 
and singing. The custom of smoking has spread to a most remarka 
extent, in Mexico, among both sexes, fr you stop a friend in the street, in- 
stantly he offers you a cigar; if yon make a call, the first inquiries after your 
health are followed by a similar offer; and the ladies feel not the slightest 
hesitation in taking out their little cigar case and joining you, Ifyou gotoa 
Tertulia you are sure to find cigars there, for every one . Hyougo 
to the theatre or ball, you must provide yourself with cigars, for it is etiquette 
lo present them to the ladies and your friends. 11 you have any business to tran 
sact with an acquaintance,a cigar must be lighted before it can be settled, for 
the Mexican thinks and arranges best while enveloped in fumes; in short, 
it is impossible todo anything, or to go anywhere, without being called on to 
sinoke, and it is considered unpolite to refuse a proffered cigar, even if you 
dislike smoking ; you must accept it, although you are not obliged to make 
use of it, 

Both men and women would dread losing such an amusement ; they won'd 
forfeit a pleasant me of passing their time, and bres) down a sort of con 
venance in society, if they were not tosmoke. ‘The true-jearted Mexican fair 
thinks that she is destitate of one of her attractions if she has not a cigar in 
her mouth ; she wafts honied words to her lover from her rosy lips in‘eddying 
fumes, and extends her dimpled arm from beneath the envious concealment 
of her mantilla, to light a paper cigar, or to adjust that of her lover. How 
could she fill up the time, which she now whiles away in smoking, or how 
re‘ain the gracious offices of her duenna without an occasional mark of 
her favour ? 

If you endeavour to convince her of its unscemliness for so fair a sex, she 
has a thousand things to say in its defence; yet, to the honour of the ladies of 
Mexico be it said, they have been the first to yield to the remonstrances of 
strangers, so that it is daily becoming more rare to see young ladies smoking 
in public; it isalso beginning to disappear atthe theatre, and the balls in the 
capital, whence it is no longer necessary to have a separate smoking-room for 
the ladies, A pipe is never seen in Mexico, for every one uses cigars. ‘These, 
however, are of two sorts, the Paros, made of pure tobaceo, and Cigarros, 
which contain only a small quantity of tobacco wrapped in paper. The 
women smoke the Cigartos, which are only half the size of the Puros. 


—a—— 
From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 
SINDE AND ITS AMEERS, 


The gradual absorption of Hindustan into the British empire, is one of the 
most remarkeble facts connected with the history of ourcountry. ‘The latest 
acquisition—in this, a8 in other ceses, by military conquest, and not without 





not cover more than half the body. ‘They wear wide calico drawers, reach- 
ing halt way down the calf of the leg, and over them a rather shorter pair, 
made of brown tanned goat's skin. ‘These are secured above the thigh by a 
blue and white cotton girdle. They use leathern sandles, and a large straw 
hat. A smal! woellen or cotton blanket protects the Indian trom the rain,and 
serves as his covering at night. 

The women wear a red or blue woollen skirt, bound at the edge with a broad 
piece of white calico; it reaches to the ankles, and is tied at the waist.— 
Che upper part of their persons is covered with a handkerchief, resembling 
the Spanish mantilla; it is made of blue and white or black and white striped 
cotton, and the length is treble the width. They hang a string of blue glass 
beads round the neck, and their hair is fastened behind in a tuft of numerous 
braids, or sometimes left to hang unconfined over the shoulders. 


THE PUBLIC MALLS IN MEXICO. 


Mexico abounds in public walks and promenades ; the most frequented are 
the ‘ Alameda,’ the ‘ Pasco Nuevo,’ and the ‘ Pasco de las Vigas;’ each has 
its stated hours and seasons of the year. The Alameda lies in the western 
part of the city; it has a large basin in the centre, from which radiate the 
various walks, which are thickly planted with trees and shrubs; the whole 
is inclosed with a low wall, along the inner part of which is a fine 
drive. 

The Pasco Nuevo is not far from the Alameda, extending from the San 
Cosme cana! almost as far as to that of Chapollepec; but being less shady, 
and at the same time very large, it always looks desolate. 

The Pasco de las Vigas is not much more inviting: itis nearly half a 
league in length, planted with a double avenue of trees, and runs along the 
canalot Chaleo. Its fashionabie season Jasts from Easter to Whitsuntide ; 
that of the Pasco Nuevo till autumn ; and that of the Alameda during the win- 
ter; at all other periods of the yearthey are quite deserted. 

Towards five o'clock in the afternoon every one hastens to the promenades, 
especially on Sundays and holidays. Whoever wishes to obtain a sight of 
the fashionable world of Mexicu must visit the Pasco de las Vigas on Laster 
Monday; there he will see, crowded in close ranks, the numerous, multiform 
carriages of the capital, heavy, buthighly varnished, and profusely ornamented 
with silver, each drawn by two beautiful mules, whose harness and trappings 
are equally decorated with silver or brass, and stand out extremely well on 
their dark skins, The fair senoras of Mexico, attired in their richest apparel, 
pass in slow procession before the gaze of the admiring crowd. Every de- 
scription of carriage is put in requisition, from the splendid equipage to the 
humble hackney, in their colours and ornaments presenting as great a variety 
as the complexion and costume of the ladies, of every grade of society. The 
European stranger, however, is struck, not so much by the mules and their 
trappings, as by the ue leathern bag, generally ornamented with a 
brass plate, into which the tail of each animal is forced, as into a hair-bag. 
The coachman does not occupy the box, but is mounted on one of the mules, 
to give him more command over them. 

“he equestrians are no less numerous and remarkable in their appearance 
than the carriages. A horse intended for the promenades (pasco) must be 
well fed, but not too large, and have a long thick mane; but its chief recom- 
mendation is raising the forefeet very high, with an inclination outwards; on 
account of this motion itis called brazeador. Only a single rein is used, gen- 
erally of white leather, thickly studded with silver, with a sharp Arabian bit. 
Along the upper part of the frontlet runs a slip of fur, three or four fingers 
wide, enbrolhared at both ends with gold or silver. It is made to draw down, 
so as to cover upthe left eye of the horse in mounting. The saddle isa 
kind of Hungarian affair, circular behind, and te meyer dys a pommel in 
front ; every part is thickly mounted with silver. The saddle is covered with 
a richly embroidered fur covering ; the armas de agua are suspended from 
the pommel, andto complete this ridiculous accoutrement, the back part of 
the horse is invested with a leather coat of mail (auquera), which reaches 
down to the shanks. The auquera is also embroidered, and bordered with a 
fringe of iron, brass or silver, which producesa loud jingling at every step. 
The original design of the auquera was, probably, to defend the horse trom 
arrows ; its present object is to prevent the animal from beating about its tail, 
and compel it to raise its forefeet by pressing upon the hinder parts. 

The armas de agua are two dressed calf, bear or tiger, skins, the far turned 
outwards, which are fastened to each side of the pommel, and as their name 





ere are subject to a disease which is scarcely known | implies, drawn over the legs during rain, so as completely to cover the lower 


in Europe. If they are very fat, and are exposed to great and continued ex-| part of the flder. The armasde agua are considered a very ornamental past 


ertion under a burning sun, they are very liable to a violent palpitation of the 
heart, and such a qaick pulse and circuiation, that their whole body is thrown 
into a convuisive tremor. Profuse bleeding is the best remedy in an attack 





* A fenced village or settlement 


of the Mexican saddle, the top being bordered with red or yellow morocco and 
embroidered with gold or silver 
The costume of the rider is as grotesque as that of his horse ; the indescrib- 
able, of the most indescribable cut and shape, and accompanied by sundry 
strange appendages. Below the knee he wearsa stag skin to protect his leg 


the plausible plea of necessity—has been Binde, a considerable tract of coun- 
try on the banks of the Indus. This river, in its way from its sources emun 
the Himalaya mountains, ruts for a long distance westward, and takes a sud- 
den bend to the south, tu be afterwards swelled by the ‘ five rivers,’ whieh 
give a name to the Punjab country, and to make its way into the Arabian 
sea by several mouths, For the least two hundred and fifty miles of its course, 
it flows through Sinde, which it makes the key of the great water-transit to 
and from the British possessions of Mi-Asia. 

Sinde is a narrow district, situated between Beloochistan on the west, and 
Hindustan on the east, aud only averaging eghty miles in breadth, Exceyt 
a range of bills which divides it from Beloochisian, the country consists of @ 
plain, so flat, as to present from the sea a similar appearance to that of many 
parts of the coast of Holland: the waves on which the spectator rides seem 
to be #0 much higher than the land, as to cause apprehension that the whole 
district will be overwhelmed by the ocean, On entering and ascending the 
Indus, the country is seen to be interlaced with water-courses, consisting either 
of the minor channels by which the great river finds ite way to the ees, or, 
higher up, of tributaries and canals. During the summer months, that portion 
of lower Sinde which is occupied by the Delta of the Indus, is laid under water 
by inundations caused by the melted snows of the distect Himalayas. The 
mighty stream then rushes furiously through its channels, bresking down 
banks, ingulfing cattle, men, and their habitations; and, before it joins the 
sea,uniting in one vast lake its various beds and tributaries. The t waters, 
on receding, leave behind an alluviem so rich, that it requires no cultivation 
to produce to the busbandman a succession of heavy a exactly as it hap- 
pens with the Delta of the Nile. The upper portion ofthe Sinde, which is 
chiefly out of the reach of the inundations, is diversified by rocky eminences 
of slight elevation, and sandy sterile tracts, showing the original character of 
the lower country before it was fertilised by successive deporits. In these 
districts artificial irrigation is resorted to, as in Upper Egypt, by means of 
sluices and canals. These characteristics of the scenery are of course modi- 
fied by the natural productions of Sinde. ‘The date palm is found nearly al! over 
the country, but its fruit seldom comes to perfection. ‘Towards the sea, salt 
marshes abound, separated by jungle, stinted or luxuriant, seeording to the 
accidents of the soil, which here, except during the inundations, presents 
great diversities. Iu many places the eye wanders over large sorabre tracts 
covered thickly ~y the camel thorn and other shrubs; the most peculiar of 
which is the euphorbia, that drops, after * season, upon the surface of the 
groand, where it lies decaying, and having all the appearance of bundies of 
dry sticks collected by invisibie hands, ‘The fertility of the alluvial deposits 
renders the labours of agriculture light, every description of grain is grown 
with ligle more trouble than sowing and reaping. The general climate is 
said to be as hot sethat of any part of India. 

The towns of Sinde have a uniform aspect, which is thus described by « 
recent traveller :—‘ Nearly ail are surrounded with walls, whieh are intended 
to be fortifications, but are ofa very rude kind, and in complete disrepair, 
being built of mud, about twenty feet high, and pierced for matehlocks: in 
the centre of the place is @ bastion or citadel overlooking the surrounding 
country. The Jats and pastoral classes fold their flocks or herds under the 
walis, sgainst which they build their reed hate. Every place in Sinde 
swarms with village curs, the — of India; mage ie in the vengeoo dnd 
an lice, are valuable, as keeping & constant independent w . 
The eoerd or movable villages of the pastoral , are generally com- 
posed of reed mats thatched across rough boughs of the tamarisk. Such 
are also the materials generally employed by fishermen and others liv- 
ing on the banks of the nver: the houses are generally of one story, and flat 
roofed ; in the cities, the dwellings have upper roome, but the is 
are small and il! ventileted. It is impussibleto conceive anything 0 filthy as the 
interior of a Sindian town. Every inhabitant makes a common sewer of 
the front of his dwelling ; the narrow passege, ecarcely admitting « laden 
camel, is nearly poe | v he nag Beng Boy which recline, ig 
ease, packs of fat Pare . from w stranger, particularly « 
Christian (they are true Moslems there dogs), <d expect litle mercy.— 
Flies are so plentifal, that the children’s faces are nearly hidden by them, 
and it  utrerly impracticable in # butcher's or grocer’s shop to discern & pat- 
ticle of what is exposed for sale. Add to these mere outlines, crowded streets 
of filthy people, an intolereble stench, and a sun which would roast an egg, 
some faint idea may be formed of 2 Sindian town or city. inhabitants 
generally sleep on the roofs of thew houses for coolness 

One main street, constituting the bazar, is always» principal feature in a 
place of any size. These bazars have mate and othe: cow » stretching 
from hovse to house, as 4 protection against the fierce rays of won. Ex- 
cept the bezar of Grand Cairo, few places of a similar kind present such vivid, 
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and yet, interesting groups, as the great 
ern and Western India. ‘Tt= full 
about four o'clock ; and then, amidst clouds of dust, in en atmosphere of the 
most stifling closeness, and amid the loud din of preteens chepmanship, may 
be seen some of the most characteristic features o 


rich trappings, himself wearing the tall Sindian cap of rich brocade, and a scarf 
of gold and silk, les through the crowd, between whom a way is opened by 
the Sindian iers, who precede and follow him, then follows the Affghan, 
with a dark blue scarf cast over bis breast, his long black hair failing in masses 
on his shoulders, his olive cheek painted by the mountain breeze, and his eye 
fall of fire and resolve. We have also the Seyund of Pishir, in lus goat's 
hair cloak ; the fair Herati, the merchant of Candahar, with flowing garments 
and many-coloured turban, the tall Patan with heavy sword, and aien caleu- 
lated to court offence : while among the rest is the filthy Sindian,and a small mis- 
erable-looking, ringing Hindoo owning perhaps lace in the neighbouring street, 
but fearing the exactions of the Amcers. These present a fair entighe of the 

who crowd the principal street of Shikarpur; but we miss the wilu Be- 
Bock. with his plaited hair and ponderous turban, his sword, matchlock, and 
high-bred mare; but the freebooter of the desert loves not cities, and is rarely 
seen in them.’ The capital, Hyderabad, situated ona high and rocky island, 
forined by the Indus and the Fullales, is not the largest, but the best fortified 
place in Sinde. In poimi of size it yields to Shikarpur, which stands on an 
elbow of the Indus, on the extreme liants of Sinde, towards the northwest. This 
city is three miles in circumference, and its bazaar, which container 884 shops, 
is halfa mile in length. Except ‘Tattah (now called Victoria), the south- 
erumost city of any size, and Omarkote, on the south-eastern frontier (fa- 
mous asthe birthplace of Akbar Khan, our destructive enemy of Cadul), there 
is not another to «ain Sinde which need be enumerated —Such are the most 
marked characteristics, natural and artificial, of the 100,000 square miles of 
new territory recently added to our gigantic empire in the East. We now turn 
to the people. 

Sinde is but thinly populated ; a fact easily accounted for, from the depress- 
ing system of despotism to which it has been hicherto subjected. Over this 
country, 250 miles long and 80 miles broad, are spread no more than ore mil- 
lion of inhabitants ; just halfthe number of the population of the city of Lon- 
don. ‘They comprise three dis\inct classes; consisting of, first, pe»ple from 
the neighbouring territury of Beloochistan, who form the military and guvern- 
ing part of the population; second, Hindoos, dwelling chiefly in towns, who 
are the sole managers of the trade and commerce of Sinde; third, the natives 
avd cultivators of the soil, or Jats, ‘To the first class belonged the Ameers,or 
ralers of Sinde, who, though nominally under the authority of Cabul kings, ex- 
ercised a perfectly despotic sway over the Sindians. 

The word Ameer is identical with emir (governor), of which, according to M. 
Reinaud the eminent etymologist, it is the plural; though we pluralise it again, 

and rep of the Ameers of Sinde. They were originally three in number ; 
for, alter along eraof civil commotion. Futteh Ali was called to exercise the 
supreme power, but generously divided it with three of his brothers. He died in 
1801, and one of his coadjutors in 1811; consequently the supreme power 
was vested in the two young brothers, by name Meers Kurm, and Mourad 
Ali. The two deceased brothers left two sons, to whom they bequeathed their 
shares of the administration, but which was denied them by the uucles: hence 
the country has been harassed of iste by a constant succession of civil com- 
motions, till at length the two young chiefs obtained possession of respective 
portions of the revenues of Sinde, with but a subordinate share of the govern- 
ment. Such wasthe state of things up to the British conquest last year 

The oppressive rule of the Ameers was scarcely equalled in India—gen- 
erally famous for the despotism of its native princes. ‘The people of Sinde 
were the victims of a wholesale game law, which had the effect of rendering 
the finest parts of the country a vast arena fur the sports of the Ameers, They 
have converted the most fruitful districts into gloomy and impervious forests for 
the preservation of game ; gratifying their passionate fondness for hunting at 
every possible expense of misery to their subjects. So blind were they in in- 
dolging their favourite pastime, that Meer Futteh depopulated, it is said, a dis- 
trict near Hyderabad—so feriile, that it yielded two or three lacs of rupees an- 
nually—because it was frequented by a peculiar species of antelope, which he 
found great pleasure in hunting. It is also recorded of Mourad, thet he ban- 
ished the inhabitants of an ancient village, and razed it to the ground, because 
the crowing of cocks and the grazing of cattle disturbed the game in the neigh- 
bouring lands. Their hunting excursions are conducted with true Eastern 
magnificence ; on setting ont, they embark, with their retainers, in state 
pleasure-barges,called jumpties, and every luxury that an Eastern imagination 
can supply In the hapless vil age nearest to the scene of their pastime, are 
quartered some five or six hundred followers, who receiving merely nominal wa- 
ones billeted; and, with their horses, devour the goats, fowls, and corn of 
the inhabitants without mercy. 

In these hunting excursions the Beloaches res dent in Sinde are chiefly em- 
ployed, for they are nearly all the retainers of the Ameers. A few are 
scattered in tandas or fortitied villages, quite apart from the rest of the popu- 
lation. The second class, or Hindoos, on the contrary, follow more useful vc 
cupations. From the rich bankers of Shikarpur, and the mfluential merchants 
of Karachi, down to the humblest keeper of a tobacco-shop, they monopolise 
every species of trade. Persecuted and plundered, despised, and treated most 
contemptuously, they, like the Jews in Besipe, find a recompense for all thei 
sufferings in the money which they contrive to amass. Not that under the 
government of the Ameers they would put forth the external tokens of wealth, 
and enjoy the respect usually paid to these insignia ; on the contrary, they were 
compelled, for many reasons, to affect a degree of hamility, which, had it been 
voluntary, might have entitled them to some praise. Their dress was mean, 
theit habits were dirty, and they in most instances found it necessary to lay 
aside the prejudices of caste, and to neglect the external observances of their 
ps ype The Hindoos are looked upon and despised by the Sindians ex- 
actly as Jews are among other Eastern nations. The Jats, or cultivators of 
the soil, like their rulers, are Mohammedans ; hence their enmity to the Hin- 
doos may be traced to the peculiar religivus tenets of the latter people. They 
are generally admitted to be a peaceable, harmless, and industrious people, 
devoted almost exclusively to agriculture and the breeding of cattle. Those 
resident in the tract lying between the southern extremity of Sinde and west- 
ward to Hyderabad, rear groat numbers of camels, which useful beasts of burden 
are distributed over the whole-ountry. Indeed the Jat is as inseparable from 
his camel as the Arab from his steed. Both the traders and agriculturists of 
Sinde were ground down by a system of taxation, which has always been 
found to be the most effectively depressing and despotic it is impossible to in- 
vent; namely, being placed at the mercy of revenue farmers, who were per- 
feetly irresponsible in everything except providing punctual payment of the 
sums they contracted to supply to the Ameers periodically. fo scrape these 
together, every species of extortion and violation of the rights of property was 
practised on the devoted people, who, but for the extreme fertility of the soil, 
would long ago have been exterminated. 

Whatever may be said of the military and diplomatic principles on which Sinde 
has come under the dominion of Great Britain, we believe it to be generally al- 
lowed, that, as far as the people are concerned, they will be greatly benefited 
by the chango. : 





ADVENTURES OF A TEN POUND NOTE. 


[s d "y @ recent paragraph stating that a note for ten pounds had been 
sent to Sir R. Peel to be paid fata the Exchequer. } 

I have no recollection of my infancy. I first awoke to consciousness as | 
was pulled from a drawer of the Bank counter, and handed to a little old man 
with a shrivelled and scowling countenance. His dress was thread-bare, his 
linen smoke-dried, and his whole appearance meagre and repulsive. But his 
grey eye twinkled with keen intelligence, and had @ not been conscious of my 
own worth and unimpeachable lineage, had there been room for the slightest 
suspicion of deceit on my part, I should have shrunk under his glance. As 
it was, I bore it bravely, and rustled myself with offended pnde Being im the 
first bloom of youth, I was vain of my appearance, and was glad to perceive 
that the old gentleman had a case large enough for me to repose in at lengh, 
without being tumbied. 

Fe placed me in his breast pocket, and as he walked about for some time, | 
had leisure to take a peep into bis heart. I can hardly say how much | was 
shocked by what I saw there. It contained Jures for the ruin of the your 
and thoughtless, numberless schemes of deceit for the unwary, and athousanc 
contrivances to cheat and pilfer, all disguised by hypocritical pretences. As 
he went round from place to place, the old wretch had nods and shakes of the 
hand innumerable. There seemed no end to his employments—he was a 
commissioner in this office and a director in that, and held trusteeships out of 
number. I <aw, though perhaps the knowledge was hidden from the world, 
that he made a profit of everythirg. He contrived, through his agents, to sell 
the situations which fell to his disposal, and, old villain as he was, pretending 
to be ofa humane disposition, he got the management of charitable funds, and 
robbed the orphan, the destitute, and the widow. On this, my first acquaint- 
ance with humanity, I was disgusted to see what homage was paid to riches— 
for 1 soon found he was wealthy —indeed, so much was told me by my compan- 
ions, many of whom prized themselves extremely high. Before leaving busi- 
ness, he entered a banking-house, and from what [ could gather from the ex- 
perience of those older than myself, I understood | should here part company 


at strect of. Shikarpur_ise-| withthe rascal, but I was 
ae it e by the merchants of both Central Asia and those of Easi-| handed out, but me he wok in bis lean, w 
of buviness gonerally takes place | | looked 
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fingers, and ascertaining that 
perfectly new he restored me to his pucket. 

He lived in a dark, dingy house in the city, and it was with no pleasur- 
able sensations that | found he locked me up in an iron safe, where I could 


the society of the East.| hear nothing, aud only see an account book, which | ascertained from an in- 
The haughty Moslem, mounted on his fine Khorassani steed, decorated with | 


quiry | maue of it, was kept for false entries. It told me that, in the old 
umes, when hanging was in fashion, hundreds had died for lighter crimes than 
it kept the record of. 

I likel my dreary prison so little, that l now longed for a change, and 
wished for nothing so much as to be introduced to the gay world ana people 
of pleasure. My desire was soon gratified ; the next day the safe was open- 
ed, and as | was released from confinement by my master, I perceived that 
there was in the room a young man of fashionable air bat dissipated aspect. 
1 saw in an instant that ‘ wanted money, and the old usurer, with a quiet 
chuckle, proceeded to state the terms. tor a 2001. bill he was to receive ten 
pounds down, which he was gravely assured would be five per cent. and a 
pianoforte which bad been taken in execution the day before, and no broker 
would buy. 

New to the world as I was, it gave me extreme surprise to find that the 
conditions were not considered ty the young gentleman extortionate. He 
consigned the pianoforte to the flames, and dashing the word ‘ accepted’ 
across a slip of paper before him, caught me trom the table, and ran out of 
the room, regardless of the old fellow’s cries, that he must pay for the stamp. 

| was soon with my new master in a cab, which he hired by the month, and 
in which he principally lived. He seemed in excellent spirits at having made 
so capita! a bargain, and drew from under the seat a colachicken an a bottle 
of champagne, in which be drank my health, sprinkling a little over me as a 
kind of baptism—a ceremuny he seemed to think quite essenual on my being 
released trosa the hands of a Jew. 1 cid not at first understand his uproarious 
mirth, as he cceasionally recognised persons he knew among the passers by ; 
but presently I gathered trom his exclamations that they were creditors, bailitis, 
or dans, who were armed with all kinds of powers for his rig tga and 
doubtless it must have been an excellent joke for him to mark their downcast 
ot sharp looks, as he dashed easily along at the rate of eight miles an hour, 

He was extremely good-looking, and as the world is now nothing to me, I 
may frankly confess that | was a good deal taken by his appearance, and 
tried every art of which I was mistress to make some impression on his mind ; 
but | soon perceived that if he was capable of any love for such beings as 
myself, my rank was far too humble to captivate him, He took me out once 
or twice, and seemed to think it a capital joke that it should be imagined he 
cared a pin about me. 1 wasted many insinuating smiles upon him ; butthe 
reprobate seemed only anxious to get rid of me as soon as he could. 

hen I found out his disposition, { was equally willing to be gone. Un- 
der the veil of gooc-hamoured ease and gaiety, | perceived that he was totally 
heartless, that he cared nothing for the distress his extravagance occasioned 
others; and that he would have ruined the best friends he had in the world if 
they were simple enough to trust to his promises. 1] make no question but 
that at last he cheated the poor cabman in whose vehicle he rode. 

It was night when he ventured out of his novel residence. He went direct 
to a billiard-room, and, with a degree of carelessness quite shocking to my 
feelings, staked me on the result of the first game he played with a poor sim- 
ple fellow, that I felt assured he would beat, for he vaunted that he could do 
anything with the balls, put them in what pocket he pleased, and gain a dou- 
ble cannon any time he required it, Everybody in the room backed him when 
he was six love, but a mere piece of ‘ good luck,’ as it was universally called, 
made his adversary almost equal with him towards the close of the game. 
Still the sawney-looking man despaired, said it was no use how he played, 
and gave the ball a mere random touch. There were nothing but exclama- 
tions of surprise when one ball struck another, and they feli into the very 
pockets required. My handsome profligate instantly demanded reveng:, but 
when it was discovered he had no more cash, not a man would play with him. 
I was swept off by the winner, who I discovered was an excellent specimen 
of a man about town. 

The adventures | went through that night might fill a volume. I visited 
taverns, theatres, and saloons, and was passed from hand to hand, till my 
brain grew dizzy from want of rest, and with the fumes of ligucr. I recollect 
nothing for several hours, but, when I recovered, fuund myselt in a handsome 
jeweller’s shop, and have some notion that | was changed tor a gold tooth- 
pick, by a lady who did not think it quite safe to retain me. 

I congratulated myself at the change in my prospects, and now hoped that 
[ might really see a little good society. I was charmed with the air of the 
people who visited the shop, so graceful, easy, and polite, they seemed to live 
in an atmosphere of pleasure and refinement of which I had previously no 
conception. One lady, plainly but elegantly attired, particularly struck my 
fancy; I never learnt her title, but her rank was certainly high. She con- 
versed with one of the principals of the establishment in the most condescend- 
ing manner, and shot at him—I could not be mistaken—the most charming 
glances from her liquid and brilliant eyes. Ob, that lady was one of the dia- 
monds of society ; never had I dreamed of any graces so captivating in haman 
shape. She gradually drew the person with whom she was conversing apart, 
and they entered a back room; [ grew faint, lest scandal should dare to 
breathe upon her rame; but aftera lapse of some minutes, which to my agony 
seemed honrs, I was taken from the open cash-box in which [ had been 
lodged, and was permitted to share their audience. She had laid a small 
casket of jewels on the table, and insisted positively that she must have five 
hundred pounds in cash instantly. With other notes, I was placed in her 
hands, to begin a new career. . 

for some hours I thought nothing could be so delightful as to repose in a 
scented drawer in her boudoir, and occasionally catch the sun-light of her 
smile. But my neighbours, I regret to say, told me disagreeable secrets. 
There were with me notes from gentlemen ot rank, whose expressions struck 
me as too warm towards a married lady for friendship, though that fancy 
might merely have been the result of my inexperience; but I could not be 
mistaken in the humble applications frcm artistes of all kinds ; one request- 
ing payment for sets of drawings, and another for musicalattendance. But— 
as my mistress said ~what could she do if she had not the money to pay the 
troublesome people ? 

She ordered the carriage one morning, and for the first time I accompanied 
her. The drive was a strange one, and at last she stopped at a mean litle far- 
niture-warehouse in a bye street. This was extremely puzzling tome. We 
went up Stairs, and then I found myself in the room of a German bird-fancier. 
My mistress had read his advertisement in the paper that morning, and, in 
company with another note, | was bartered for a piping bullfinch that I feel 
perfectly assured would never whistle a note, though the German declared he 
would go through ‘Zampa’ from the overture to the finale—but not before 
strangers. My pride was never so much hart before; it was positively shock- 
ing to be rated at only half the worth of a bird which is almost as common in 
the hedgerows as sparrows in the streets, 

That same afternoon I was paid away for rent, for the German had got a 
great distrust of persons of my quality. His honest landlady placed me in a 
China bow!; and there [ remained quiet for several days. 

When I was brought out I heard, with something like pleasure, that I was 
to be sent off to a poor relative. The letter was written, and I lay ready on 
the table, when, horrible to relate, the woman holding me fast, placed me be- 
tween a pair of scissors, and gave one snap. Fortunately the agony was not 
of long endurance ; I fell into a stateof coma[{l am not sure [employ the 
medical term correctly], and for some days recollect nothing. 

When my senses were restored to me, I found that a poor woman, with a 
pure, mild, suffering face, was carefully repairing the injury of that horrid 
violence. As she saw me completely restored, (I was fitted with a new sp:ne) 
she let tall on me some tears ot joy. Never did [ experience any sensation so 
delightful. I greedily absorbed those precious drops, so far exceeding in val- 
ue the heartless smile, or the glance of wanton beauty. If angels ever visit 











the earth, the habitations of the lowly must be their chosen dwelling-place at 
such moments of perfect happiness. I never knew my worth till that hoar, 
[ never guessed the bliss [ was capable of imparting. ~ 

A crowd of little ones gathered round the table, with pale, meagre faces. 
How, I wonder, did they divine my magic power. I was handedffrom one to 
another to be reverently gazed at; they seemed to hold me sacred, and when 
they kissed me, it was with the genile, soft kiss offered by a worshipper to the 
object of his homage. Children as they were, they divined that I could help 
to give their father health, to dry their mother’s tears, and to fill every breast 
in that home with rejoicing. ~ : 

I cannot tell with what reluctance I parted from that family. With little 
Lizzy I had formed an especial attachment; a fair, slight girl, with golden 
hair and the purest of blue eyes. Ah! how I wished that I might meet her 
again,—meet her when the light step of childhood did not seem strange to 
her feet, when the screaming hysterical laugh would be changed into the joy- 
mus, ringing peal of a blithesome young heart; when the cheeks should no 
longer be hollow, but bear the roseate bloom of health! ButI neversaw her 
more. Dear child! she parted with :ne to the village baker, and gave me a 
sorrowful kiss of farewell as I quitted her hands 

My recollections are too sad to allow me to write down my other adven- 
tures. Atter many changes, I came into the hands of a wealthy old fellow, 
who having never given away a shilling in his life, declared he would try the 
experiment with me, just forthe novelty of the thing. He had gained me by 
charging a commission to which he had no right. The announcemept threw 
me into a flutter of expectation. I had no doubt that [ should again impart 
joy to some poor man's family, and I rustled with pleasure at the thought, 
till the old fellow railed at me for a tiresome rag, and placed a leaden weight 
on me tillhe had finished his letter. I was fast sealed up, and when the light 


bill and note in his case was 


again dawned on me, found by the conversation that [ was in the hands of a 
clerk of the Treasury. The old curmudgeon had sent me to be 
account of the revenue. The minister had a heany at the oc- 
currence, and then [ was thrown into a chest, and despatched to the Bank. J 
hear that we are all to be given to the flames. I[ shall meet my fate with 
resignation, for 1 am scarcely in love with the world. I have secured my 
place in a corner, and have employed my leisure in jotting down these 
memoranda of my experience. 
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SHAKSPEARE. 


The Works of William Shakspeare, with bis Life. By J. Payne Collier, 

FS.A. Whitaker & Co. 

So little is known of our great dramatic poet, and that little so mixed up: 
with conjectures, that a new Life, filling we larger half of a thick octavo 
volume, promises little mcre than a further series of ingenious suppositions 
and contradictory conclusions—plausible perhaps, and at times probable, but 
theories which gain few converts, supposilions that unsettle, and conclusions 
that do not convince. We are here describing what cur feelings would have 
been in taking up a new Lile of Shakspeare, written by any one but the 
author of ihe biography before us. Mr. Coilier’s name, however, is so inti- 
mately connected with the life and writings of the Poet, he has done so much 
and has laboured so diligently to wusphere him, to make him known individu- 
ally at our fire-sides, that a new Life of Shakspeare, with such a name to it, 
does excite expectation. We do not want either fine writing or new theories 
about Shakspeare: we have had plenty of both already: we want facts, wi- 
vial though they be; and it is in ferreting out facts and adjusiing minute 
incidents, that Mr. Collier has acquired a name for successiul industry and 
pains-t “ing investigation. ‘ 

The earliest date at which we hear of a Shakspeare in the borough of 
Stratford, is the 17th of Jnne, 1555, when one Thomas Siche instituted a 
proceeding for the recovery of eight pounds from John Shakyspere, of Strat- 
ford, in the county of Warwick, glover. This John Shakspeare was, it is 
presumed, the father of the t. But does this tally with Aubrey’s state- 
ment, that his father was a butcher, or with Rowe’s, that he was a consid- 
erable dealer in wool? A man, too, often in pecuniary difficulties, as John 
Shakspeare is proved to have been, may have changed his calling, or pur- 
sued more than one vocation. Be this as it may, Mr. Collier thinks that 
Malone was right in rejecting the traditions preserved by Aubrey and Rowe, 
in favour of a document so decisive in its description. In the year 1557, 
or about that time, this John Shakspeare married Mary Arden, seventh and 
youngest daughter of Robert Arden of Warwickshire, husbandman. Of 
this Robert Arden, Mr. Collier has something that is new to set betore his 
readers :— 

“Malone, not having the information we now possess before him, was 
of opinion that Robert Arden, who married Agnes Webbe, and died in 
1556, had only four daughters. but the fact undoubtedly is that he had at 
least seven. On the 7th and 17th July, 1550, he execvted two deeds, by 
which he made over to Adam Palmer and Hugh Porter, in trust for some 
of his daughters, certain lands and tenements in Snitterfield. In these deeds 
he mentions six daughters by name, four of them married and two single ; 
—viz. Agnes Stnnger, (who had been twice married, first to John Herwyns) 
Joan Lambert, Katherine Etkins, Margaret Webbe, Jocose Arden, and 
Alicia Arden. Mary, his youngest daughter was not included, and it is 
possible that he had either made some other provision for her, or that, by 
a separate and subsequent deed ot trust, he gave to her an equivalent in 
Snitterfield for what he had made over to her sisters. It is quite certain 
that Mary Arden brought property in Snitterfie'd, as part of her fortune, 
to her husband John Shakspeare.” 

Robert Arden, the father, died in 1556, and in 1558 Mary Arden, the 
wife of John Shakspeare, had a daughter named Joan baptized at Strat- 
ford-upon-A von :— 5 

‘ What were the circumstances of John Shakespeare at the time of his mar- 
riage we can only conjecture. It has been shown that two years before that 
event a claim of 8/. wasmade upon him in the borough court of Stratford, and 
we must conclude either that the money was not due and the demand unjust, 
or that he was unable to pay the debt, and was therefore proceeded against. 
The issue of the suit isnot known; but in the next year he seems to have 
been established in business as a glover, a branch of trade much carried on 
in that part of the kingdom.’ } 

The issue of this marriage were Ist, Joan baptised at Stratford 15th of Sept. 
1558, and supposed to have died young ; 2nd, Margaret baptized at Stratford, 
2nd of December 1562, and buried at Stratford 30th of April, 1653; 3rd, 
William, baptized at Swatford 26th of April 1564; 4th, Gilbert, baptized at 
Stratford 13th of October 1566, and of whose subsequent history, we literally 
know nothing, not even when or where he died; 5th, Joan, baptized at Strat- 
ford 15th of April 1569, and married to William Hart, a hatter at Stratford ; 
Gth, Anne, baptized at Stratford 28th of Sept. 1571, burried at Stratford 4th of 
April 1579; 7th, Richard, baptized at Stratford 11th of March 1573, buried 
at Stratford 4th of Feb. 1612; 8th, Edmund, baptized at Stratford 3rd of May 
1580, and buried in St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark, 31st of Dec. 1607. 
The Shakspeares seem to have been a short-lived race. Richard and Ed- 
mund died before their distinguished brother; Gilbert is said to have surviv- 
ed his brother William. Why is there no mention of him in his will ? herellis 
a new difticulty. The poet has remembered his only surviving sis‘er—why 
did he overlook his only surviving brother? The commentators are silent on 
this sudject. 

It has been a point much controverted of late years, whether the poet's fa- 
ther could or could not write his own name. Malone assures us that John 
Shakspeare could not write his name, that he was a marksman, and that his 
mark ‘nearly resembles the letter A, and was perhaps chosen in honour of 
the lady he had married.’ Mr. Knight contented for atime (in two of his 
three biographies), that the father could write his own name, and that the very 
paper referred to by Malone as containing his mark, actually contains his 
signature. To prove his own position, Mr. Knight engraves a fac-simile of 
the corporation paper, but his fac-simile is at variance with his printed de- 
scription. At this state of the controversy, Mr. Collier comes in to decide 
the question :— é 

‘Two new documents have recently come to light which belong to this 

riod, and which show, beyond all dispute, that although John Shakespeare 
Rad risen to a station so respectable asthat of bailiff of Stratford, wi his 
name in the commission of the peace, he was not able to write. Malone re- 
ferred to the records of the berough to establish that in 1565, when John W heler 
was called upon by nineteen aldermen and burgesses to undertake the duties 
of bailiff, John Shakespeare was among twelve other marksmen, including 
George Whately, the then bailiff, and Roger Sadler, the ‘head alderman.’ 
There was, therefore, nothing remarxable in this inability to write; and it 
there were were any doubt upon this point, (it being a little ambiguous 
whether the signum referred to the name of Thomas Dyxum, or ot John Shake- 
speare) it can never be entertained hereafter, because the Shakespeare Society 
has been pnt in possession of two warrants, granted by John Shakespeare as 
bailiff of Stratford, the one dated the 3rd, and the other the 9th December, 11. 
Elizabeth, for the caption of John Ball and Richard Walcar, on account of 
debts severally due from them, to both of which his mark only is appended. 
The same fact is established by two other documents, belonging to a period 
ten years subsequent.’ ’ 

Mary Shakespeare the mother, it now appears, could not write her name, 
for the Shakespeare Society possess a document with her mark upon it, a bad 
imitation of the letter M. 

We have not yet done with the poet's father. ‘It has been supposed,’ says 
Mr. Collier, ‘on the authority of a grant of arms from the Herald’s College 
to John Shakespeare, that some of the poet’s ancestors were advanced and re- 
warded with lands and tenements in Warwickshire for services rendered to 
Henry ,VII.; but the rolls of that reign have been recently most carefully 
searched, and the name of Shakespeare, according to any mode of spelling it, 
does not occur in them.” This one difficulty is followed by another, the 
grant of arms referred to citing a previous grant to the father of the poet, 
made, it is said, by Cooke (Clarencieux). Now, Cooke’s original book, 
in which he entered the arms he granted, has been preserved in the Her- 
ald’s College, and we find in it no note, says Mr. Collier, ‘of any such con- 
cession to John Shakespeare. It is true,’ he adds, ‘that this book might not 
contain memoranda of all the arms Cooke had granted, but it is a circum 
stance deserving notice, that in this case such an entry is wanting ‘ 

The second grant, that of 1596, was obtained, Mr. Collier thinks, at the in- 
tercession of the poet, who had then actually purchased, or was on the eve of 
purchasing, ‘ New Place,’ the house in which he died. ‘ That William Shakes- 
peare,’ says Mr. Collier, ‘conld not have procured a grant of arms for himself 
in 1596, is highly probable, from the fact that he was an actor ‘a profession 
then much looked down upon), and not of a rank of life to entitle him to it; 
he may therefore have very fairly and properly put forward his father’s name 
and claims, as having been Bailiff of Stratford, and coupled that fact with the 
deserts and rewards of the Ardens under Henry VII.’ :— 9 

‘It appears that Sir William Dethick, garter-king-at-arms in 1596 and 159 
was subsequently called to account for having granted coats to persons whose 

station in society, and circumstances, gave them no right to the distinction. 
| “he case of John Shakespeare was one of those complained of in this respect ; 
| and had Clarencieux Cooke really put his name in 1568-9 to any such patent 
as, it was asserted, had been exhibited to Sir William Dethick, a copy of it, 
orsome record of it, would probably have remained in the office of arms in 
1596: and the production of that alone, proving that he had merely acted on 
the precedent of Clarencieux Cooke, would, to a considerable extent at least, 
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have jastified Sir William Dethick. No record, was however 
pap EC pp po ETF 
an 1 or w memorandum may have 
_ added when Sir William Dethick’s conduct was called in question ; and 
certain other statements are made at the bottom of the same document, which 
would be materia! to Garter’s vindication, but which are not borne out b 
facts. One of these statements is, that John Shakespeare, in 1596, was wort 
500. an error certainly as regarded him, but a truth probably as regarded 
his son. It is really a matter of little moment whether John Shakespeare 
did or did not obtain a grant of arms while he was bailiff of Stratford; but 
we are strongly inclined to think that he did not, and Uhat the assertion that he 
did, and that he was worth 500/. in 1596, originated with Sir Wm. Dethick, 
when he subsequently wanted to make out his own vindication from the charge 
of having conceded arms to various persons without due caution and inquiry.’ 

Mr. Collier proves that the poet’s lather was in pecuniary difficulties eight 
or ten years before the year in which the commentators agree that William 
Shakspeare left Stratford for London. In 1578 he mortgaged his wife's estate 
at Astyes for 40/. (this fact was known before); but Mr. Collier has ascer- 
tained that in 1579 John Shakespeare parted with his wife’s interest in two 
tenements at Snitterfield for the small sum of 4/. In 1586 he was deprived of 
his gown, and removed from the magistracy of Stratford. ‘ What connexion,’ 
says Mr. Collier, ‘this Jast event may have had with William Shakespeare's 
determination to quit Stratford, cannot now be know’; but it will not fail to 
be remarked, that in point of date the events seem to have been co-incident.’ 
The coincidence is, indeed, curious; for if the father’s necessities had any 
particular influence on the fortunes of the son, it would tend to show that the 
poet had adopted, at this time, the calling of his father. There is yet another 

oint of some moment in the history of John Shakspearc : the poet's lather was 
a recusant :— 

‘A document has recently been discovered in the State Paper Office, which 
is highly interesting with respect to the religious tenets, or worldly circum- 
stances of Shakespeare’s father in 1592. Sir ‘Thomas Lucy, Sir Fulk Greville, 
Sir Henry Goodere, Sir John Harrington, and four others, having been ap- 
pointed commissioners to make inquiries “ touching all such persons” as were 
“ jesuils, semina priests, fugitives, or recusantes,” in the county of War- 
wick, sent to the Privy Council what they call their “ second certificate,” on 
the 25th September, 1592. Itis divided into different heads, according to the 
respective hundreds, parishes, &c., and each page is signed by them. One of 
these divisions applies to Stratford upon-Avon, and the return of names there 
is thus introduced :— 

‘ The names of all sutch Recusantes as have bene heretofore presented 
for not cominge monethlie to the church, according to her Majesties 
lawes, and yet are thought to forbeare the church for debt, and for 
feare of processe, or for some other worse faultes, or for age, sicknes, 
or impotencie of bodie.’ 

The names which are appended to this introduction are the following :— 

“Mr. John Wheeler, William Bainton, 

John Wheeler, his son, Richard Harrington, 

Mr. John Shackspere, William Fluellen, 

Mr. Nicholas Barneshurste, George Bardolphes.’ 

Thomas James, alias Gyles, 

and opposite to them, separated by a bracket, we read these words :— 


‘It is say, that these last nine coome not to churche for feare of processe of 
debte.”’ 

This paper is, indeed, a ‘confession of faith,’ supplying the place ofan un- 
deubted forgery. The first certificate has not been found in the State Paper 
Office after the most diligent search. 

The recent discoveries of consequence made by Mr. Collier, bear more 
upon the circumstances of John Shakspeare than the life and writings of 
his celebrated son. So little is known of Shakspeare, that an accidental 
contemporary allusion to him, of any kind, is received asa welcome addition 
to eke that little out intosomething more. He who isso allied to humanity in 
his writings, so well-known—through the rich treasures of his :ecorded mind 
—is so individually unknown, that the least circumstance making him one 
of us,or that brings him one half inch nearer to an actual existence, is an 
accession of interest. In this spirit we receive a new document which 
Mr. Collier has brought to light, proving, that in 1597, a year of great 
dearth, ‘William Shackespere, of Chapple-Street-Ward, in Stratford-upon 
Avon,’ had ‘ten quarters of corn’ in his possession. The Note from whence 
this information is derived, was taken in order to ascertain how much corn 
and malt there really was inthe town. The name of John Shakspeare is 
not found in any part of this return. ‘This fact,’ says Mr. Collier, ‘ gives 
additional probability to the belief that the two old people were living, at 
thistime,in the house of theirson William.’ New Place, bought by Shaks- 
peare of Hercules Underhill, is in Chapple-Street Ward. ‘The purchase 
must, therefore, have been made before 1597, as we are not aware that 
Shakspeare died possessed of any other freehold property in that ward. 

John Shakspeare would seem io have been fond of plays: the earliest re- 
cord of the representation of plays at Stratford, is dated in the year when he 
was bailiff:— 

‘ The earliest record of the representation of any plays in Stratford-upon- 
Avon, is dated in tue year when John Shakspeare was bailiff: the precise 
season is not stated, but it was in 1569, when “ the Queens Players’ (meaning 
probably, at this date, one company of her “Interlude Players,” retained 
under that name by her father and grandfather) received 9s. out of the corpo- 
rate funds, while the Earl of Worcester’s servants in the same year obtained 
only 127. In 1573, just before the grant of the royal! license to them, the Ear! 
ot Leicester's Players, of whom James Burbage was the leader, received 
6s. 8/.; and in the next year the companies acting under the names of the 
Earls of Warwick and Worcester obtained 17s. and 5s 7¢. respectively. It is 
unnecessary to state precisely the sums disbursed at various times by the 
bailiff, aldermen, and burgesses, but we may notice, that in 1577 the players 
of the Earls of Leicester and Worcester again exhibited; and in 1579 we hear 
of a company in Stratford patronized by one of the female nobility, (a very 
unusual circumstance) the Countess of Essex. ‘“ Lord Strange’s men’’ (at 
this date not players, but tumblers) also exhibited in the same year, and in 
1580 the Earl of Derby's players were duly rewarded. The same encourage- 
ment was given to the companies of the Earls of Worcester and Berkeley in 
1581; but in 1582 we only hear of the Earl of Worcester’s actors having been 
in the town. In 1583 the Ear! of Berkeley’s players, and those of Lord Chan- 
dois, performed in Stratford, while, in the next year, three companies appear 
tohave visited the borough. In 1586 “the players” (without mentioning 
what company) exhibited ; and in 1587 no fewer than five associations were 
rewarded: viz.the Queen’s Players, and those of the Earls of Exsex, Leicester, 
and Stafford, with “another company,” the nobleman countenancing them 
not being named.’ 

Very many of our early actors, the friends and fellows of Shakspeare, were 
Warwickshire worthies. Burbage and Thomas Green were borp on the 
banks of the puetic Avon; and the names of Slye, Heminge, and Nicholas 
Tooley occur in the muster books of the county for the year 1569. 

_ As we have now nearly done with the new facts discovered by Mr. Collier 
in direct connexion with Shakspeare, we shall turn to his opinions on points 
of moment. He decidedly concurs with Malone in thinking that Shakspeare 
was employed fora time in an attorney's office. He is of upinion that Shaks- 
pees ‘was nota very happy married man,’ and that ‘there is no proof that 
lis wife ever returned with him to London, or resided with him during any 
of his lengthened sojourns in the metropolis.’ Of the marriage bond he says, 
‘ The object of the bond was to obtain such a dispensation from the Bishop of 
Worcester as would authorize a clergyman to unite the bride and groom after 
only a single publication of the banns ; and it is notto be concealed or denied, 
that the whole proceeding seems to indicate haste and secresy.’ He cannot 
entirely discredit what Mr. Gifford calls ‘the cherished peccadillo of deer- 
stealing ;;—and thinks, that though Sir Thomas Lucy had no park, he may 
have had deer, for that his successor had deer, is proved by the late publica- 
tion of the Egerton Papers, wherein we find Sir Thomas Lucy sending, in 
1602, a present of a buck to the Lord Keeper Egerton, at Harefield. He cannot 
countenance the speculation, he says, that Shakspeare was at Kenilworth 
during the princely pleasure of the place, reserving, perhaps, and necessarily 
too, the whole of his belief for points equally obscure, and more after his own 
fancy. He hasno hesitation in stating his full belief that Shakspeare is the 
‘pleasant Willy’ of Spenser's poem; and so fully has he persuaded himself 
of this, that he alludes to it twice over, and in remote pages, as a settled cer- 
tainty—as something that had never been doubted, or could not admit of a 
doubt. He connects, very ingeniously, Lord Southampton’s supposed gift of 
1,000. (5,0007. of out money) with the publication of “ Venas and Adonis,” 
and the buildirg of “The Globe.” This is new, and worthy of further con- 
sideration. King James's amicable letter of thanks, written with his own hand, 
may have been, he says, ‘a privy seal under the sign manual.’ He is fully 
persuaded, after the most minute and patient examination, that Shakspeare 
hever printed a play, or sanctioned the publication of one, but that he saw the 
first editions of his “Venus and Adonis” and his “‘ Lucrece” through the 
Press. He om'ts all allusion to the questioned authenticity of the HS. letter, 
id believes in the story of Shakspeare’s befriending Ben Jonson when Ben 
oc In need of a friend among the servants of the Lord Chamberlain. For 
this last belief he assigns grounds so excellent, and trips Mr. Gifford up so 
Peatly, that he will find many to adopt so pleasant a conviction. 


et 








‘* Hence we see that Shakespeare took two names in his ‘‘ Henry V.” from 
Persons who bore them in his native town. Awdrey was also a female ap 
Pevv'ation known in Stratford, as appears elsewhere in the same document.’ 
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Mr. Collier's life abounds in minute and curious 
with our early stage, and the great dramatic ries of his author. 
There is an extract trom a letter in the State Paper , Showing that Bar- 
bage died worth more then 300. a year in land; a curious note about Nash 
a nie Bey called * The Isie of Dogs ;’ some new and minate information 
about John Fletcher, his tather, the Bicnop, and the Lady Baker; with cu- 
rious particulars from Howe's own copy of his Chronicle ; recording the de- 
molition of our early theatres ; 

‘ The Globe was ae downe to the ground by Sir Matthew Brand on Man. 
day, the 15 of April, 1644, to make tenements in the rome of it. The Black 
Friers play house, in Black Friers, London, which had stood many yeares 
was pulled down to the ground on Munday, the 6 day of August, 1655, and 
tenements built in the rome. The play house in Salisbury Coure, im Fleet 
streete, was pulled down by a company of souldiers, set on by the Sectaries of 
these sad times, on Saturday, the Th day ot March, 1649. The Phenix, in 
Druery Lane, was pulled down also this day, being Saturday the 24th day of 
March, 1649, by the same souldiers, The Fortune play house, between White 
Crosse streete and Golding Lane, was burned down to the ground in the year 
1618. And built againe, with bricke worke on the outside, in the year 1622; 
cnd now pulled downe on the inside by these souldiers, this 1619. The Hope 
on the Banke side in Southwarke, commonly called Beare Garden; a play 
house for stage players on Mundays, Wednesdayes, Fridayes, and Saturdayes; 
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present inefficient laws would 
to. Let us then hear no more ef temale teieense, 00 if 


tect them, if 
it were ao equivalent for all the rights which man —, lor the posses- 
ae xy those rights, far from annihilating man’s influence, gives it tenfold 
weight.’ 
Mrs. Reid next takes to pieces another futility in the indefinite significance 
attached to the term * Woman's Sphere ; 
‘Of course no one wishes to take her out of what he considers her true and 
proper sphere. We shoald think there could not be two opiniuns as to the 
ropriety of her moving in the sphere which God and nature intended her to 
I; the only dificulty ts in deciding what that true and natural sphere is.— 
As long as opinions are so various on that point, it is not very philosophical 
to use the phrase as il its meaning were quile undisputed.’ 
* We believe that a great many of the loose and erroneous notions which 
— pick up, rather than acquire, regarding the nature of woman's duties, 
ave their origin in the partial nature ot the institutions of society with re- 
gard to her. Those institutions had their foundation, and were very valuable, 
in times of strife and danger, when might almost constituted right; but when 
a more peaceful state of society has succeeded—when we hope right will be 
found to constitute might—is it not we 20d to examine the legacy which these 
stormy days have left us, and see whether, in our present condition, it is worth 
retaining or not? * * There is yet another consideration connected with this 





and for the bating of the bears on Tuesdays and Thursdays—the stage being 
made to take up and downe when they please. It was built in the year 1610; 
and now pulled downe to make tenements by Thomas Walker, a peticoate- 
maker in Canone Streets, on Tuesday, the 25th day of March, 1656. Seven 


, of Mr. Godfiies beares, by the command of Thomas Pride, then his Sherefe 


of Surry, were shot to death on Saturday, the 9 day of February, 1565, by a 
company ot Souldiers.’ 

But perhaps the most curious discovery of all relates to the mother of no 
less a personage than Ben Jonson. Malone and Gifford both came to the 
conclusion, that the Mrs. Margaret Jonson mentioned in the Register of St. 
Martin’s-ip-the-Fields as having heen married the (7th of November, 1575, to 
Mr. Thomas Fowler, was the mother of Ben Jonson, who then took a second 
husband. That this was the poet’s mother, there cannot, says Gifford, be a 
reasonable doubt. ‘This would seem to discountenance inquiry : but what are 
the facts of the case?) Why, that Mrs. Margaret Jonson, who married Mr. 
Fowler, was dead before 1595; for Fowler was buried in the church of St. 
Martin's in that year, in the same grave with his three wives, Ellen, Margaret, 
and Elizabeth ; and Ben Jonson’s mother was alive after the accession of 
King James, in 1603, Ben himself relating a most remarkable instance of his 
old mother’s fortitude in connexion with the play of ‘ Eastward Hoe,’ first 
printed in 1605. If Ben Jonson’s mother married a second time, we have yet 
to ascertain who was her second husband. 





WOMAN. 
A Plea for Woman. By Mrs. Hugo Reid. Edinbu igh, Tait 

It is no unimportant sign of the times and of the tendencies of opinion, 
when books multiply on one particular subject. We have counted on ‘our 
library table,’ within a short period, not less than sixteen works having re- 
ference, in some direct form, to the present condition of woman—her ‘ mis- 
sion,’ her ‘ influence,’ her power to ‘regenerate society,’ her rights, claims, 
duties, vocation, education, and so forth. These books, of all sizes, from the 
sre meet ‘Lydia Tomkins’ to the two goodly volumes on ‘ Woman's 

Rights and Duties,’ are ofall degrees of merit, all shades of opinion; some 
utterly bad, trite, vapid; made up of threadbare common-place?, most unre- 
deemable stufi—written, we presume, for ‘ book societies’ and ‘ seminaries 
for young ladies.’ Some are better, more argumentative, and aiming at a 
higher purpose. One of the very best is the little book before ns. It is not, 
perhaps,the least of its merits that it is a very little book, and that what is said 
is notonly well said, but is brought within a conveniently small compass — 
The ‘ plea’ is argued with as much terseness and brevity as modesty and can- 
dour. We know not that we are prepared to agree with the writer in some of 
her opinions, but we think she has stated the case in a manner which gives 
her every right toa fair hearing. We hold with her, ‘that such opinions 
having been fairly started, must be met—if they can be met effectually—not 
by laughs and sneers, but by rational argument’ and we join with her in the 
hope that ‘now the question (of the true pagition and claims of woman) is 
ol roused, it will not again be allowed to slumber till itis finally adjust- 
eX 

Curious—the change, in opinion and in feeling, which has gradually taken 
place relative to the true relative position of one half of the human race !— 
very curious the incidental proofs of this change which meet us at every turn! 
Only the other day we heard the opinion or testimony of a woman quoted in 
parliament on some political question. Ina clever article in the British Re- 
view on English Catholicism, we find the work of a woman cited at length and 
with praise and deference, as authority on a theological question. Politics, 
and polemics! where is it to end ? orrather, whither is it to lead? for it is 
not likely toend. It is not very long since there was a meeting held in one of 
the chiet cities of the empire for providing more effectually the means of edu- 
cation for girls in the middle classes of society. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed none pressed the measure, some sneered, some talked of ‘ pies and pud- 
dines,’ and so the matier was allowed to drop. The other day a similar—no, 
not a similar, a very different—meeting is held at Liverpool: a member oi 
parliament addresses his hearers on the propriety of giving a higher, a truer, 
a more useful education to the young women of the middle classes, and the 
people respond with cheers, and before they separate they lay the foundation 
of a school where 400 girls are to be trained for the best purposes and highest 
responsibilities of this life, which include, we presume, the best preparation 
for the life that is to come. 

All this proves advance—more rapid than we could have hoped and anti- 
cipated ; yet how is it thatfor ages the training of woman has been deemed 
of less importance than that of the man? Noone doubts the influence which 
the condition of woman exerts, in i's turn, onthat of man :— 


‘ Any person of common observation will at once allow that, in the whole 

range of the middle and Jower classes, the mother is the parent who has most 
opportunity of influencing the moral education of a family.’ 
(And not in the middle and lower classes inerely, but in the higher, the highest 
among us. The head-master of the most aristocratic of our public schools, 
once observed, in the hearing of the writer, that he could immediately dis- 
tinguish the boys who had able or careful mothers; and he added, ‘by the 
temper and habits of the boys we do, in most cases, judge of the mother,’ (he 
did not say, of the father); he related, at the same time, an instance—a strong, 
a lamentable instance— ot the permanent mischief and suffering with which 
the weakness and ignorance of a half-educated mother had visited her boys. 
We cannot do better than proceed in the words of the author :)— 


‘It is allowed, also, that the impressions made on the heart and understand- 
ing in childhood and youth are so much more lasting and vivid than those ot 
maturer years, that they are rarely, if ever, entirely eflaced in afier life. In. 
deed, the power which the mother of a family exerts—and in the nature of 
things must exert—either for good or for evil, is beyond calenlation. Let her 
send into the world one child who, through her judicious care, has been filled 
with the active and enthusiastic love of goodness; with the spirit, to say all 
at once, of pure and enlightened Christianity ; and who can estimate, in its 
lar-reaching and wide-spreading results, the extent of the influence which, 
through this one child, she may exercise over the generations of men? But 
the reverse will also hold good. Let her send a child into the world, whose 
temper she has neglected, or perhaps even inflamed by her own evil example, 
whose principles are altogether unfixed, who has nothing to guide him in the 
path of duty, much less anything to keep him steadily going forward in it, in 
spite of strong temptation and great ubstacles. The evil influence exercised 
in this case is as great as the good in the former one. ‘To neither of them is 
it possible to set any bounds, or to say decidedly, here it must stop short.’ 

In the succeeding chapter, the author ably refutes some of the common- 
place notions about ‘woman’s influence.’ We hear it said, in all sorts of 
gallant and poetical phrases, that ‘ woman’s inflnence’ is of that weight and 
importance, that it is sufficient to procure for her ‘even more than justice.’ In 
the first place, do we not see this boasted influence in the absence of all ad- 
mitted rights, all real power, abused to the meanest purposes, cunningly and 
capriciously exercised in the deterioration of both sexes? secondly, great as 
it is, and great as is the mischief it has enabled her to do, has it as yet procur- 
ed her even justice? Besides it is au fonda mistake to assume, that female in- 
fluence is the great influence :-— 

‘Very far trom this being the truth, we believe that the influence which 
man exerts over woman is even greater than that of woman over man. Our 
principal reason for thinking so, is, that the mind of man—whether essentially 
80 or not—is at present stronger and more vigorous than that of woman; and 
we believe it to be an established fact, that when two minds of different calibre 
are brought much into contact, the strong mind will, in nine cases out of ten, 
obtain the most complete ascendency over the comparatively-weak mind. It 
is this consideration which leads us to the conclusion, that the inflnence exert- 
ed by man is, at least, equal to that exerted by woman, if not much superior 
to it. Yet how often do we see female influence insisted on, while thatof man 
is passed by in total silence. No! influence is not exclusively female : it can- 
not be exercised by one sex alone upon the other. {[t seems almust self-evi- 
dent that it must be reciprocal,—must be exercised by borh sexes upon each 
other,—and most powerfully by the strongest ard most privileged. As a proof 
of this, how often do we see husbands over powering their wives by this po- 
tent instrument alone, and forcing them to submit to injustice, both to them- 


subject worthy of our attention, If all woman's duties are to be considered 
as so strictly domestic, and if God and nature have really so circumscribed 
her sphere of action -what are we to think of the dreadtul depravity of thou. 
sands upon thousands of unprotected females, who actually preter leaving 
their only proper sphere, and working for their own subsietence—to starva- 
tion | Is it not shocking to see their consciences so seared that they are quite 
unaware of the dreadful nature of the course they are following! Ought not 
such wicked creatures to be exterminated? Or if we charitably allow them 
to cover their sins under the strong plea of necessity, what are we to think ot 
that state of society which absolately forces thousands of unfortunates to con- 
tradict their own nature—not by enlightening or enlarging their sphere—bat 
by thrasting them entirely out of it? We say throsting them entirely out, be- 
cause that we consider that domestic duties, though not occupying the whole 
of woman's sphere, ought always to form an integral part of it; and because 
few women are induced to work for themselves, except under the inttuence of 
such a pressure from without as obliges them to devote their whole time to 
any oecupation they may choose, for obtaining subsistence, to the exclusion 
of course of all the peculiar duties of their sphere,’ 

This is very well aad forcibly put. 

What we do most insist upon as the primary source of incalculable mis- 
chief, is the contradiction between the assarmed and the real position of 
woman in these days: between what is called her proper «phere by the laws of 
God and nature, and what is her real sphere by the law of necessity, and by 
the complex relations of artificial existence, We say that here is alie,a 
simulacrum, as Mr. Carlyle would call it, standing up in the very mide: of so- 
ciety. Weexclaim‘ Down with iteventothe ground!’ For while this per- 
plexed and barbarous anomaly exists, fretting like an ulcer at the heart of soci- 
ety, all other specifics are in vain; they do not reach the disease. ‘The ques- 
tion must be settled one way or another; either letthe man in all the relations 
of life be held the natural guardian of the woman, responsible for her well. 
being and her maintenance—or, if she be liable to be thrust from the sanctu 
ary of home to provide for herself, through the exercise of such faculties as 
God has given oe, let her at least have fair play :—and while we bind the 
burthen on her back, and put the stafl in her hand, let not ber legs be tied and 
her eyes blindfolded. We must not repeat what we urged on a tormer occa- 
sion ; in these days the woman is educated for one destiny, and another is al- 
most inevitably before her. Her education instructs her to love and adorn her 
home, (the woman's proper sphere !) cultivates her aflections, refines her sen. 
sibilities, gives her no higher aim than to please man, her protector, and al- 
lows her noother ambition than to become a good wife and mother. Thus 
prepared, or, rather unprepared, ber destiny sends her forth into the world to 
toil for her daily bread, as though she had nerves of iron; to encounter on ev- 
ery side barbarous prejudices, adverse instivutions formed and framed in a so- 
cial state, quite Cifferent from that which exists al present; and she must 
learn to protect herself, or she is more likely to be the victim and prey of her 
‘protector, man,’ than his ‘helpmate and companion.’ 

In the next chapters the author puts in the claim of woman to equal civil 
rights, i, «. the right of being represented in the government of her country, 
not meaning, of course, that all women should possess @ privilege which has 
as yet been only conferred on certain classes of men, but that women who 
possess property in their own right, should have the same power of voting 
which property gives to the other sex ; 

‘ We are aware that it is said, that woman is virtually represented in Par- 
liament, her interests being the same as those of man; butthe many laws 





which have been obliged to be passed to proteet them from their nearest male 
relatives, are a sufficient answer, The simple fact of such laws being neces- 
sary, would be a strong presumption that woman requires to have her inter- 
ests really represented in the Legislature; but the manifestly unjust nature 
of the laws which this necessity has produced, convert presumption into 
»roof, by showing most distinctly, that no sentiment, either of justice or gal- 
baer, has been sufficient to ensure anything like impartiality in the laws be- 
tween the sexes. Those laws, then, are in themselves a convincing proof, 
first, that woman requires representatation, and, second, that she is not rep- 
resented. So utterly unjust are they—as we shall show when treating more 
varticularly on that subject—that no real representative of woman could 
Lope any share in the making of them, ‘They are evidently the production of 
men legisiating for heir own most obvious interests, (I say obviour, because 
their own true and deep interest was to do justice,) without the slightest ret- 
erence to the injustice they were committing against women, * * Denying 
that women are represented, infers another great wrong done them, No tax- 
ation without representation, is the great motto of the British constitution. 
Does the tax-gatherer pass the door of the sell-dependent and solitary female? 
Do the various commodities she consumes, come to her charged only with 
the price of their production and carriage to her? Or is a fourth, or even a 
third added to that price, which goes into the public treasury 7 if she must 
pay, why cannot she also vote? * © It is said, that this change would intro- 
duce disorder, and subvert all subordination—that it would Le sacrificing the 
strong to the weak ; but this is avery groundless fear. If really more vig- 
orous and powerful, both of body and mind, than woman, man must ever 
retain the ascendency. From what, then, springs the apprehension, that jus- 
tice to woman would be followed by insubordination on her part, is bard to 
say. For our part, we cannot even anderstand why these things are feared. 
Female domination seems to our mind a chimera of the most fanciful kind. 
We are afraid that this argument is used more with the view of throwing 
ridicule upon the just claims of woman, than from any serious idea of its 
force.’ 

The objections are then examined, and gone into very fairly, and with a 
very becoming medesty; we have not room for all the arguments pro and con: 
but we think the grand objection has not been met, and that it cannot be set 
aside as yet—i. ¢, the inexpediency of such a change at this time—no doubt it 
must come, and it will. In the abstract we agree with Bentham, that there 
is ‘no valid reason for the exclusion of females from the civil rights of every 
other free subject who pays taxes, holds property, and is held responsible to 
the jaw, particularly as there has been no objection in civilized countries tw 
the vesting of royal, and, in some cases, of absolute power in the hands of 
a woman. We also agree with him, that for the present the public mind is 
unprepared for such a change—and both menand women must be better edu- 
cated to make it advantageous. But tie favourite argument, the grand ob- 
jection with a certain set of writers, that the innate delicacy of the woman 
would necessarily suffer from such a state of things, is taken up by the author 
with acourage worthy of the cause she pleads. She makes a distant allu- 
sion to those ‘ terrible disorders and oe vices of society, a fearful and 
shuddering glimpse of which is all that her own ideas of propriety allow to a 
modest woman,’ and thus proceeds :-— 

‘ We cannot belp thinking that a better acquaintance with those dreadiul 
evils, and even great efforts to amend them, are perfectly consistent with fe- 
male delicacy. ‘The possession of a truer and more com knowledge on 
this paintul subject, by women in general, would do more to lessen the num- 
ber of the most unfortunate outcasts of society—~many of them more sinned 
against than sinning—than al] the secret discussions of the House of Com- 
mons. However pleasant it may be for women themselves wo intrench them- 
selves in decorum and refinement from 0 painful a knowledge, and however 
consonant such behaviour may be to the prejudices of society,— yet such is 
not the manner in which those terrible disorders can be remedied. kt certainly 
seems to us that there are no vices so desperate that they ought not to be un- 
folded to female eyes. of which females are themselves the partakers and most 
miserable victims, However ay my the discussion of such subjects may be 
—and painful they must ever be to every refined and delicate mind whether 
male or female—yet, since the discussion is necessary, it ought not to be shrunk 
from, Since females are also even more interested than males in the suppres- 
sion of those evils, we can see no propriety whatever in endeavouring to keep 
them in ignorance of their existence.’ 

Now we wil) add, that the ascumption that the woman violates the decoram 
of her sex by appearing not to know that which she docs know, that which all the 
world knmes she knows; the common and most wicked and fatal assumpiton; 
that ‘women have nothing to do’ with ceriain questions of morality, lying 
deep atthe very root and core of society, has falsehood on the very face of it, 
—and yet no one dares to look it in the face! If woman has not to do with 





what concerns the fidelity of her husband, the health and virtue of her sons, 


ut mee oe 
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the peace and honour of her daughters, with what, in Heaven's name, has she 


to do? 

We will only refer here to sume striking and excellent passages on this sub- 
ject:— 

‘Is a woman one instant so perfect that vice is not even to be mentioned in 
her hearing; and the next—fallen perhaps through her very ignorance of evil 
—<such a monster tha’ her condition cannot be mentioned tu her more virtuous 
or more tortunate sisters? No! had she been ng the expense, doubi- 
less, of some painful but salutary shocks to her delicacy—the usual conse- 
quences moral and physicalof the step she was about to iake, she would never 
have gone near, far less gone over the fatal precipice * * That refinement and 
delicacy of feeling which is coexwstent with vice, deserves no great sympathy ; 
we care little bow much it is wounded, and would rejoice to see it altogether 
destroyed. We are none of those who think that vice loses half its evil by 
losing all its grossness. We would much rather it would show itself in its 
native deformity, that it might be hated as it deserves.’ 

The examination ot the laws relating especially to woman in her own per- 
son, and with regard to her property, &c., is very acutely and candidly sam- 

up. firs. Reid observes how mach soreenen women in general will 
endure betore appealing to law, and the probability that abundance ol tyranny 
is exercised over women which is never made public. Of this there can be 
no doubt. We ourselves heard one of the principal magistrates in London 
say, that the thing which had most astonished him on the bench was, the in- 
conceivable amount of ill treatment and brutality the wretched women of the 
lower classes endure belore they appeal to the law for protection; they have 
a feeling that the law is against them as women; that they have scarcely a 
claim to equal justice; aud what they endure under this impression would 
not, he said, ‘ be believed or conceived.’ 


THE PRINCE AND HIS PROTEGE. 


A TALE OF NOVA SCOTIA, 
BY GEORGE RK. YOUNG, BaQ. 


PASSAGE FIRST.—HALIFAX AND ITS TRADITIONS. 

[have leaped back for a period of fifty years.—The Province of Nova 
Scotia then was in a very different condition trom that to which she has now 
advanced. New Scenery created, new resources opened, new developements 
have been made; until all her aspects have been changed, like the woman, 
when her virgin beauty has ripened and mel' owed, till she has ascended to 
her prime. Her wild originality has been smoothed down by the hand of time. 
She has more beauty—She is more adorned—the achievements of industry are 
over the breadth and length of the land; but she has lost romance and excite- 
ment. | fling myself back, therefore, from the present to the past; for all the 
yearnings of my fancy are retrospective. At the period referred to, her soil— 
the unbroken riches of her waving forests, ~had fewer traditions of past battles 
and events than her eee? now is rife with; but even then the eve had before 
it types and visible records of what had happened, carrying back to the curi- 
ous fabric of ‘Tradition which was interwoven in the distant and dim ages otf 
her local history. We have no temples, nor statues, none of the gorgeous and 
antique adornments of an Eastern or Classic land—still we have a past—and, 
in its accords, there is enough of interest and brilliance to cherish a love for 
our homes, and to inspire and sustain patriotism. 

My Father, while I was a boy, has often conducted me to the Martello Tow- 
ers which are scattered over the Peninsula, and on the sammit of which he 
had himself stood Centinel, to proclaim to the Inhabitants of the infant Town, 
the approach of some stealthy band of the unsparing and bloodthirsty Mo- 
hawks. I have stood with him at Fort Needham, on the very spot where the 
Reveille was sounde’, which kindled the watch fires on the Citadel Hill, and 
awoke the ‘Town from deep slumber, to marshal its volunteers at the sound of 
the Dram. He was a masterly and touching painter. He gave the scene an 
imposing solemnity by telling, how their lurid fires cast their reflection on 
dark and ominous clouds, which covered the Earth with a bright and yet me- 
lancholy Pail. 

He has carried me to a green spot behind the Datch Village, where there 
once existed a settlement inhabited by the simple-hearted Acadians—the pur- 
est Christians in kindness and charity to be found inthe world. He had often 
himself travelled over its gore ard~every sione in it having its own little 
clustre of wild roses shedding bloom and fragrance as if in honour even of 
the dead. On! it is a goodly sign to see verdure and beauty around the 
homes of the departed! He has pointed out to me the ruins ot their chapel 
and its altar—the log houses of these peaceful and happy exiles ; and the pal- 
lisades by which their village was fenced round, to guard them, it is supposed, 
from the Indians and the English. Where is it now? | wandered and medi- 
tated over its site last summer, [tis a void and cheerless waste: a tew hil- 
locks rise from its surfacs, and it is known only from the luxuriance of its 
rose, ani the {ruitfalness of its we need bushes—These ever spring upon 
the ruins of some spot where the settler had begun, but, where the heart failed, 
ere his enterprise was finished. ‘They have crowded up and obliterated what 
once was a scene of gratefal and luxuriant cultivation. True, we have no 
reliques of a rich antiquity—but what of this ? There isa spring and ‘ tomu- 
jus’ on the front of Geiser’s hill, which was famed in my early boyhood, as a 
spot where the Indians and Governor Lawrence held a truce, and where they 
signed a treaty with their ‘Good Father!’ across the great Lake, which I doubt 
not, if diligent search were made, could yet be produced from the archives of 
office. These dingy records promise a glorious harvest for a Provincial an- 
tiquary. 

com were the visible types of bye-gone events, which were known to me 
in my young and sunny hours. Some may look on them as wild and visien- 
ary dreams. I care not. We have no Lona, nor Stonehenge, nor Blenheim. 
I make myself happy and kindle my imagination with what we have. Iam 
now an old man, tring past my prime, with grey hairs,—biending past events 
with tie Aopes of the future. The things of yesterday pass away and leave no 
ee rian these past traditions seem to me immortal like the mind 
tself. 

I wish to convey some of those vivid recollections to those who are to come 
afier me—to lef them know what Halifax was—to \eave them some impress of 
society in former times, and to record one of those stirring incidents of real 
life which happened when [ was but young and glowing with romance—with 
the issues of See, and hope, and revenge—so true it is that human nature is 
the same in every country; and that the novelist, even in a land like this, if 
he has the power to delineate the workings of the human heart, might sketch 
events, which would require all the eloquence and inspiration of Genius to 
paint with appropriate skill. 

For sucha task | feel and acknowledge my deficiencies—but the reader will 
look to the tale, and pardon an old man if the hand ‘showeth no cunning.’ 
Age may mellow wisdom—but there is wanting the luxuriant freshness of a 
young imagination—and a pen teeming with the poetry of hope and enthu- 
siasm. ‘The crutch never can supply the young limb: and the old Roadster, 
spent and exhausted with years of toil, can never imitate nor match the spring 
and fiery speed of the tresh-broken and bounding filly. 

PASSAGE SECOND.—A BALL AT THE PRINCE’S LODGE. 


The scene referred to was opened at the Prince’s Lodge, which was then in 
all the glory of its days of splendour and hospitality, In one of those bland 
and bright autumnal nights, which give to our indian Summers such beauty 
and antlow richness, a large party of the fashion of the Town was gathered 
together at a Ball, given by the young Prince. It was the first of his Winter 
series. ‘The preparations for it had been more than usually extensive and or- 
nate, The entrance to the Lodge was hung over with an arch of variegated 
lamps—a blaze of light shone out on the crowd of Footmen and Orderlies (the 
former dressed in the rich scarlet or the Royal livery }—who stood around the 
= to receive and usher in the company, as they arrived; and in the Ball 

m itself, there was a display of pictures, chandeliers, drapery, and decora- 
tions which gave to it all the richness of an Eastern Palace or an Emir’s 
Camp. 

Ounside, the senses were addressed with an equal luxuriance and attention 
to effect. A full regimental band was stationed in the Rotunda, which stood 
then, as now, on the eastern side of the great public road; and from it a strain 
of martial and variegated music was poured forth, reverberating from the 
groves of surrounding trees, and ruffling the breeze as it kissed the broad wa- 
ters of the Basin, till it died away in the distance. The circular avenues, 
which ran from the House to the Alcove, then standing to the right of the 
road, and at the entrance of the grove of oaks and beeches leading to the 
Lodge, were also over-arched by coloured lamps—couples were seen  stro!l- 
ing through them, enjoying at once the brightness and the solitude which sur- 
rounded them. Go to that scene now '!—the ruined alcove, moss-grown,—the 
Rotunda, crumbling under the corroding hand of time—the avenues over- 

rown and tangled with brier—trees defaced and cut down—and the fine old 

ize itself a scene of decay and devastation :—and draw the contrast of 
what it is and what it was:—the feelings of a Nova Scotian will be as ex- 
ym my stirred as those of the Antiquary in some oMer land, who stands me 
itating over the shaft of a broken column, or decyphering the « bscure hiero 
glyphics of a shattered temple, whose outline and proportions can yet be 
seen 
On the night in question my Father has often told me. that the sky, with 
all its softness, had a threatening and ominous aspect in the Eastern horizon 
Above, it was uobroken and azure blue—the milky way effulgent with radi 
ance. The moon shone out and cast her beams from the zenith—but they did 
not shine down without a contrast. A roll of dark and porientous -louds were 
gathering up in huge and sullen masses, upon the eastern horizon, and were 
reflected on the waters of the Basin by a deep and darkly defined line—the 
waters on the eastern shore were inky black—to the west they were azure, and 











brilliant as the above. No eye could rest upon the landscape with- 
out being sensible of the vicissitudes of the Physical mee the proximity 
of lightand shade, of pain and pleasure; and that, in the very midst of a 
scene of such bright enjoyment, there might be the issues of a 

which wonld bring to the heart anguish and suffering. Sech is life! 

About 9 o'clock, had any one entered the grand saloon of the Lodge—his 
eye would have rested on a scene of surpassing brilliance. The Duke, al- 
though universally beloved for the kindness of his heart, and fur the perfect 
abandonment of awe and stale with which he moved in Society, never for- 
got the respect and dignity due .o his own high station, and to the neces-ary 

rvation of hisrank. Kind, affable and courteous he was to every one— 
ut still he was a Prince. ; 

At the Ball there was a large assemblage, all of course in their best array. 
Some of the old ladies wore rich brocade; the young ladies had the sto- 
machers and jewellery of the time. ‘Che old and young men had deep waist- 
ed coais—embroidered waistcoats, shoes with silver buckles, } 2 ruffles at 
their wrists, and most of them cocked hats under the arm. The military were 
there in splendid regimental attire ; and had any stranger looked down trom 
the Orchestra and seen the Dake with his suite enter trom a side-door, and take 
his stand at the head ofthe room, with his four fine aides-de-camp around him, 
that his guests might come forward and offer their personal respects, he wouid 
have acknowledged that it was a scene which would have done honour to the 
castle of an English Nobleman, in place of a young Province like Nova Sco- 
lia, whose settlement then by us, was but as a tale of yesterday. 

His Roya! Highness had been in the hall about half an hour, and the com- 
pany were promenading round the room, when his Aides left his side, and 
the Band immediately struck up one of those lively Contre-danses which our 
forefathers were in the habit of treading in the oldentime. ‘The elile of these 
—Captain Darnley, as he threaded his way thro’ the crowd, who had become 
stationary when the music filled the Hall, was favoured by a kind and cour- 
tevus smile from all the young and the fair—the matured and matronly, to 
whom he made his obeisance. Among the young ladies there was an evident 
anxiety to have the hcnour of being selected by the gay and graceful Captain 
‘to lead the first measure.’ 

Nor can this be a matter of surprise. Independently of the Prince’s favour 
which he was snown to enjoy, he was allied to one of the ancient families oi 
England. He bad a large fortune and powertul influence. His manners 
were refined and prepossessing. His morals and habits, far superior to the 
age. His figure was a fine specimen of robust English strength and beauty.— 
He had an eye which flashed a thousand eloquent emotions, and, as report 
said, had already captivated more than one of the reigning belles of the time. 
He threaded his way, however, amid their smiles and kindly greetings, until 
he had reached the middle ot the reom, and advanced to Edith Conway—the 
beauty of the day,—who stood leaning on the arm of her father,—the beau ideal 
ofa fine old Patrician. He was upwards of six feet in height, elegantly 
forme, and with grey hair which sat upon his brow in easy and graceful 
eurls. The nobility of nature was stamped upon him; and, altho’ advanced 
in years, he had the impress and prestige of an extraordinary man, of fine in- 
tellect, and high decision of character. The greeting between the Captain and 
General Conway was cordlal and affectionate. ‘They stood on intimate and 
easy terms. As the Captain turned to Edith and whispered to her—a_ blush 
mantled on her cheek—her eye fell as if to hide its own expression; and, after 
a few brief words, the Captain led the fair Edith to that position which so many 
of her companions had sighed to occupy; and yet perhaps, she excited less 
envy than if the choice had fallen on any other. Even by her own sex, she 
was admitted to be exquisitely beautiful, and to this she added a modesty and 
mildness which surrounded her with golden opinions. She was the only child 
and companion of her widowed and adinirable father; and, as they moved in 
the first circle, and had sufficient fortune to sustain their position in the fashion- 
able round, Edith had become a general favourite --for the aged loved, and her 
companious admired her. My father has often told me, that, as she stood at 
the head of the room, her eye and countenance radiant with the innocence and 
gladsomeness of youth—her elegant figure arrayed in a splendid dress ot snow 
white satin—gently inclined to her partner, one hand resting on his arm—in- 
spired with the eloquent excitement of the music, and waiting to tread the 
coming measure; he never saw any picture of etherial loveliness on earth 
comparable to hers. It left an image on his mind which never faded. He 
conveyed it to me with all the freshness of an indelible impression. 

The appearance and the happiness of the fevoured Darnley was not survey- 
ed, however, with the same complacency by every one—there was one present 
who looked upon it with deep malignity and an embittered anguish. When 
Darnley first approached Edith, Major Archer stood by her side. Report had 
long before ‘ rung with busy changes,’ that he had been struck with Edith’s 
charms. On many previous occasions he had been seen lingering by her 
side, and it was presumed that he had advanced to her then, before Darnley, 
with the intention of securing her hand for the first dance. Whether he had 
been tardy in making the proposal, or had been so checked and restrained by 
the coldness of Edith’s manner as not to offer at all—for what so easy as fora 
beautiful woman to inspire or repress attentions — he had the mortification to 
see the prize carried off, as if from his very hands. He was heard to sigh as 
Edith and the Captain moved off; and bad any spectator, skilled in the 
mysteries of the human heart, read the quick glance of his eye, and the cloud 
which darkened his brow, he would have seen in them an expression of malice 
mingled with the purpose of revenge. He sought no other partner for the 
dance, and crossing his arms, trod across the top of the room as if absorbed in 
mute and silent abstraction. His disappointment became visible to several ; 
and it was afierwards recorded in a popular jeu d’esprit which some of the 
votaries of the muse had sung to celebrate this eventiul Ball. 

As the music rang off in joyful strains,and the dancers were tripping through 
their mystic way, with all imaginable sprightliness and grace, an orderly 
was seen to enter the room and advance directly to the Prince—who was 
then standing, surrounded by a number of the Seniors and Politicians of the 
time ~and present to hima note. The Duke opened it; and, with that de- 
cision for which he was so much distinguished, gave a wave of his hand to 
the leader of the Orchestra. ‘The music ceased in an instant. The high dis- 
cipline of the Army, while the Duke was here, is matter of tradition as well as 
ot history. The Band felt and obeyed the impulse of a master-spirit. Edith 
and Darnley, and others, were suddenly arrested while engaged in the exciting 
whirlofthe dance. There was a pause, and then inquiry. The mass divided 
into groups and whispered; for the anxiety was general to ascertain the cause 
of this anexpected interruption. 

Darnley left the side of Edith, and he and the Duke met and held a brief 
conversation. The other Aide were summoned. The Prince read the note to 
them—promptly issned his orders, and retired. Betore the lapse of a few 
minutes the hoof of his charger was heard sounding in the avenue and on the 
road which led to Town, and, before the sound had died upon the ear, most of 
the military had left the room. They obeyed an order. 

Darnley on leaving the Duke, approached Edith, addressed afew brief words 
and retreated. As he reached the door, he paused for an instant and turned— 
was it to see if one fond glance were beaming towards him’? Her father was 
again by Edith’s side; but the bright eye had become languid, and the blush- 
ing cheek was pale. The supper room was open; but the delicacies and 
luxuries of the season, although there in abundance, were lefi untouched.— 
Few entered it. It was reported in the Ball-room that there had been a deadly 
fray in town—that the Indians had drawn their knives—that lives had been 
lost, and that the populace were exasperated to madness and desperation. The 
origin of the fray was unknown—the names of the dead had not been brought 
to the Lodge. Some mothers and sisters were in tears ; and in less than half 
an hour after the Orderly had entered the room, the steward was pacing it,with 
some of the household servants, extinguishing the lights sel chasdalion, 
which had lately shone so brilliantly over so large and happy an assemblage. 

The omens of the Black Clouds in the East had been fulftled There isa 
beautiful analogy between the Moral and Physical Laws; for the human 
heart, like the lake, is fitted to reflect sunshine and the storm. In one brief 
hour, its pulses, like the waves, may move in the light of a brilliant gladness ; 
and in the next it may be convulsed with sadness or fury. 


PASSAGE THIRD—THE FRAY. 

On the morning of the Ball the sun rose over a scene as lovely and impos- 
ing as had ever graced the waters of our magnificent harbour. The ‘Admi- 
ral’s Flag was hoisted at the mizen of a hundred and twenty gun ship, and 
around her there floated thirteen Pennants—nine of which were those of fri- 
gates, The metal of the Fleet was equal to 500 guns—the crew about 2,700 
men ; and asthe whole floated in ‘the pomp and circumstance of warlike 
preparation,’ it was said by the oldest inhabitants that the day was worthy of 
note for this spectacle alone, independent of the curious fray which occurred 
in it. 

With such a fleet of gallant tars, it need scarce be told, that the hearts of 
our maidens fair fluttered with more than usual excitement. There is a dash- 
ing chivalry about a sailor’s manner, which produces an irresistible impres- | 
sion upon a woman's heart —takes it, in fact, by acoupde main. Whether it | 
be his courage, his recklessness, the known generosity of his disposition, or 
that the flash of his eye gathers trom the winds and elements, o’er which it 
sweeps, some of their own wild play and variety, it is not for me to solve; but 
in these early times it was remarked, that the entrance of a fleet into harbour | 
was invariably attended with athousand little passages of Jove, and ianumer- 
able desertions, equally in high and low life from the sweets ol single 
blessedness. Both mothers and daughters ;—the iovely girl entering her teens, 
and the matured maiden whose charms had passed the freshness of their sum- 
mer and were beginning to pass into ‘ the sere and yellow leaf,'—were alike 
ready to hail rejoicingly the British Tars. and to bless the good King who 
sent them to protect our shores 











About noon three Barges were seen to leave the fleet, sweeping ‘ with feath- 
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strand, a bevy of young officers, One or two eaptai 
and a host of lieutenants and middies, sprung buvyantly, and with laughi 
glee, on the quay; and were seen imme iaiely to advance and join the gay 
throng of ladies who were there enjoying the bland and refreshing zenith of 
an autumnal sun. There were seen an hundred kindly greetings and a thoy. 
sand radiant smiles—the whole party formed into groups ; and as they sallied 
southward, and ascended the genile rise which then led from the landing place 
to the present site of the Province buildirg—a boaiswain was heard to say 
to his mate : 

‘Tis the old game, Jack—the blues are amid the feathers, and laying siege 
to them. God bless the covey, how they are fluttering and cvoing, like mated 
doves! hark! the fire.’ Y 

A gentle peal of laughter was borne by the soft southern breeze which blew 
towards the ory ‘Success to them,’ he added, ‘like master like maa, let us 
have a bit of fan, boys. ‘I'he old Admiral himself loves to sport with a preity 
girl, like the best of us.’ 

In atrice the boats were unmanned, and a finer set of King’s-men, better 
framed or more muscular—cleaner, neater, with their tight trowsers, open 
braided shirts, white collars and black silk handkerchiefs neatly knotted, with 
black hats, brightly lettered—never sallied from the quay. There were some 
wild blades amongst them, ready, as Basil Hall would say, ‘ to beat the devil’s 
march,’ and to take with equal recklessness a pretty girl or citadel, by storm, 
‘ As their masters were at the high birds,’ the tars swore, they would try ‘their 
luck amid the lesser game,’ and off they set to have a day’s enjoyment in their 
old wild plays. 

t happened, by a singular coincidence, that, on the morning of the same 
day, the old Catholic Chapel bad been enlivened by a novel and unique spec. 
tacle. The youngest daughter of our Indian Chief had been joined in holy 
wedlock toa handsome young Micmac from the RiverSt. John, and the mar- 
riage had been graced, not only by an spree a of the leaders of the tribe, 
from different parts of our province, but the gallant bridegroom bad brought 
from Fredericton a band of some twenty of his companions—the finest speci- 
men of that fine race—who have so long floated their canoes on the waters of 
the St. John, and have preserved up to this hour, the activity, the boldness, 
the sobrie‘y and other virtues of their Fathers. As the three boats pointed to 
the landing place, they had to thread their course through a little fleet of canoes, 
which, about an hour before they landed, had borne from Dartmouth the In- 
dian procession that had marched to the Chapel, and had enlivened the Town 
with its splendour and variety. The old chiets had their blue frocks and doub- 
Jets of crimson : the sashes of scarlet and plumes of feathers dancing in their 
hats. The squaws were gorgeous in flaming petticoats; and dresses inlaid 
with Indian embroidery, and as for their head-dresses and moccasins, nothing 
could surpass the richness and delicacy of their decorations. ‘The bridal scene 
derived additional interest, because young Majore had been long famed for 
her Indian beauty—her brunette complexion was set off by a pair of the bright- 
est flashing black eyes and as sweet a mouth—especially when curled into a 
smile—as ever adorned a daughter of her tribe; and her charms had been so 
long known and so generally admired, that, for two or three years previous, 
it had been a common amusement for the officers and young men of the town 
to pay a visit to the ludian encampment at the Basin, professedly to buy Indian 
work, but in reality to see the pretty young Squaw—the royalty of her blood 
and descent no doubt enhancing the effect of her exquisite beauty. Majore 
was wont to sit in the front of the wigwam—her attire and the graceful digni- 
ty with which she received her visitors, especially if they were officers—ladies 
do seem naturally to love the red coats !—were the subject then of a popular 
and fashionable melody—our press was not then so versonal; but our pen 
poets gave point and satire to the various scandals ot the day. 

The marriage service had bgen concluded, and the procession was return- 
ing to embark again in the canoes, as this troop of Kingsmen were strolling 
along the streets. A crowd of town’s people were following the young bride 
and favoured chief, and many a kind wish and simple prayer were uttered 
for the happiness of the beautiful and happy pair. ‘The sailors were attract- 
ed and excited by the novelty of the scene, and two of the youngest of them 
swore ‘that a prettier ankle or a brighter pair of eyes than Majore’s were 
not to be found in the King’s wide dominions.’ . 

fhe more daring of the two turned to the other and said, ‘ Jack, it aint 
luck in Kent, to meeta bride and not salute her. 4 have a taste for an Indian 
smack: what say yees?’ The idea, once suggested, ran like wild fire through 
the whole band. It seemed precisely the kind of joke which suited the hu- 
mour of the time. One and all, they inspirited the bold Tom Brace, who had 
originated the idea, to follow it out, and promised him jokingly, that if he 
succeeded, the King would doubtless advance him to the quarter deck, and 
record his Bame in acommission. In their common and desperate search 
for amusement, Tom was persuaded to carry the joke into practice; and as 
Majore reached the quay and was about to descend into the canoe of the 
young Chief, he having stepped down, with all the gallantry of a lover, to 
receive her—T'om advanced with a spring, threw his arm around her neck, 
and imprinted a hearty kiss upon her lips. A general buzz and then a shout 
of applause greeted this teat of insolent gallantry, but the effect on the Indi- 
ans was electric. A bride’s first kiss was held sacred by them. Majore 
burst into tears, her husband sprang with a mad bound upon the shore, drew 
his knife, and would no doubt have sought immediate revenge, had he not 
been surrounded and disarmed by the seniors of the tribe. They held a 
brief parley—an ominous silence spread amongst them, and the whole party 
embarked in their canoes, and left the town for the opposite shore, without ut- 
tering a word, and scarcely exchanging a glance with the surrounding crowd. 

Any one versed in their character, would have seen that they were deeply 
stung and incensed by the insult, and by this deep silence were nursing some 
dark and settled revenge. ‘ 

Brace and his companions dreamt of no danger. They left the landing- 

place and adjourned toa pot-house to drink deep into the glories of his 
achievement. The Indians also adjourned to their encampment—a council 
was summoned and sat for hours. As the day melted into night a line of 
canoes crossed the harbour and brought to the town a party of fifty of the 
chosen and most athletic men of the tribe. Every man had his tomahawk 
and knife in his girdle. Nota syllable was heard to weey the gentle splash 
of their paddles. They landed as the dusk deepened into darkness, and mas- 
tering into parties marched into different quarters of the Town. No man 
knew their purpose nor their errand; and the city authorities were even 
ignorant of their arrival, until an afiray had occurred and blood had been 
Ss 


RE 


In those days, some of the pot-houses of the Town (we speak not of the 
Hotels; for those wenow have are beyond all praise) were far superior to 
those which now exist. They were conducted on the English system ; and 
in the neighbourhood of the North Barrack gate, there was an extensive inn, 
with a range of ‘ Shades,’ to which all classes, officers, civilians, and in the 
lower range, sailors and soldiers, freely resorted. Its large hall, as in the 
Hotels on the continent, was in the evening a species of commercial Ex- 
change. The master of it wasan Englishman; and being a man of respect- 
able character, conducted it so as to sustain for years a fair and unblem- 
ished reputation both for himself and his family. He set his face against 
all immorality and excess; and has left a fortune and some descendants who 
have since reached a station in the Province which does no small honour to 
their ancestry. 

About nine o’clock at night, Tom Brace and his companions were celebra- 
ting a social, but not obstreperous revel, in the ‘ shades’ of the inn, in honour 
of the events of their Jast voyage and the humours of the day. They were 
waiting the call of their officers, who had gone to the Prince’s Ball at er 
Lodge. The lively song and flowing flagon passed merrily round, @ 4 
more than once, the health and happiness of the young Indian Bride oe 
been drunk with a sincere and hearty enthusiasm—for although they poe 
in Tom’s feat, for the spiritof delivery that it had evinced, t ey sull looke 
back upon it as a bold and playful stratagem, and had no idea of the irrepara- 
ble wound they had inflicted on the Indian pride, or the serious consequences 
by which it was to be followed. Tom had also more than once been called 
upon to return thanks for a toast, and if the sentiments he uttered, in hisown 
rough and seaman-like style of eloquence, could have been heard and inter 
preted by the Indian fathers at their sachem, they would not have failed 
change their thirst for revenge into a spirit of charity and forgiveness. 

In one of their wildest bursts of glee, a tramp and shout were heard at the 








door. {t was mingled with a cry of agony and then a groan. The parly 
started from their cups at the cry of ‘danger ahoy,’ sprang to the door, and the 
first'who reached the open air were seen by their companions to fall. A party 
of Indians assailed them, and their knives were flashing around, and reflect- 
ing back the light of the brilliant lamps which shone out from their scene of 
social enjoyment. The hour called for decision and action. A Boatswain 
ordered the door to be shut; and bolting it inside they rushed ‘en masse’ up 
stairs, found their way into the street in front—sounded the alarm, 2nd in less 
thanhalf an hour, the town’s people had gathered in phalanx; and brought 
to the sailors firearms and clubs to enable them to surround and attack the 
enemy ' 

The old feeling of hostility against the Indians, which had slumbered since 
the French War, for thirty years, arose in its former viralence—tradition sam- 
moned back its hundred tales of Indian cruelty; and, as the old town-bell 
sounded its alarm, shouts and mutterings of wrath were heard from the excited 
crowd ; and the report of the murder of the defenceless king’s-men,kindled the 
town into fury. 
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ye sailors, ided, determined to be the assa 
= and to execute summary vengeance on the weacherous band 
who had thus sought their revenge in cold blood. They had been supplied 
with arms, guns, swords. and cutlasses, and were making ready for a desperate 
and deadly sally, when the attention of the crowd was arrested by the quick 
beat of horses’ hoofs advancing along Dutch ‘Town, and coming on like a cru- 
<cader’s host. Torches were seen waving above the crowd ; and, as the troop 
advanced, a passage was cleared to let the horsemen pass. The fine white 
charger and manly form of the Prince were instantly recognized, and as the 
words passed, * itts the Duke—the Duke—the Duke !’ the air rang with shouts 
ot welcome. . ‘ 

The Prince drew up his horse with one check of his bridle, for a better 
horseman never crossed the Balken! His ness and energy were known. 
His word was law. He ruled the peuple by ion, and the quiet, butdeep 
jntluence of that remarkable decision, for which he was distinguished. His 
yoice was heard, and the commands he uttered were briet-— 

‘ Let no blew be struck, no gun be fired,—the first man who disobeys will 
sufier death. 

"He strack his spur into his horse’s side, and he and his suite disappeared ; 
put scarcely had time seemed to advance, betore the roll cal! was heard raf- 
fling within the Barrack square, and, as if by miracle, a,company of soldiers 
were seen advancing to the scene of action. Darnley was at their head, and 
Archer as the senior and superior in command. 

It would occupy more space thap our pw would allow, to detail the 
incidents of tha: eventful night. It is enough to say that the Indians were 
surrounded and led off captive—the bridegroom being in the number. They 
did not succumb till there had been a fearful struggle—but it was fortunate 
that, though several wounds were inflicted, not a life was lost. ‘This happy 
uiuimph was attributable to the siiil and masterly are ugements of Darn ey. 
Lie was at the head of the troops. He directed every movement. Twice the 
knife had been struck at him, and twice fenced off; and had it not been for 
Archer’s interference, the poor soldier who had fallen and was taken off dead, 
might have been spared from the sacrifice. In an hour the tumult had been 
allayed, and the sailors were marched off to their boats, the wounded conveyed 
tothe Hospital, and the soldiers ordered to Barracks. ‘lhe Indians were con- 
ducted to the Guard House; but the feelings of the Town rose into intense 
anxiety by a report that the kind and gallant Darnley had been dangerously 
wounded, and at the same time put under arrest by Major Archer for disobe- 
dience of orders. There was but one feeling of sympathy in his favour, but 
when the news reache? the ears of Edith Conway—poor Edith,—I will speak 
of her in the next passage. 

The study of a woman's heart requires a skilful and searching Philosophy. 
She is above the sceptic ; for her life is love, and faith, and tenderness; and 
these he cannot comprehend. Hew detestable the philosophy which ever 
doubts and never feels! 


PASSAGE FOURTH.—EDITH’S CHAMBER. 

The cheerful vivacity which reigned in the Ball room, had yielded, as has 
been already said, to anxiety and gloom. No one felt the change more in- 
tensely than Edith. Her eye lost its radiance, her cheek its rosy flush, a pain- 
ful and relaxing languor seemed to creep over her frame; and as Darnley leit 
the room and their eyes met, a feeling of ominous and depressing apprehen- 
sion weighe upon ber. It was the first hour in which her heart subdued the 
maiden delicacy of the woman, and broke the secret, even to itself, of the deep 
and impassionate love which burned in it—and was to influence her fate. 
Her father felt her hand quivering upon his arm; and, with the tact and pre- 
sence for which he was distinguished, recalled her to herself by a whisper. 
The dignity of her sex was awakened, and she bore her part with grace and 
firmness, until their carriage was swmmoned, and her heart could yield to its 
own impulses, without an eye to sean them. 

They drove to Town rapidly. The Father spoke to Edith once or twice on 
the road, briefly and kindly ; but he saw her heart was depressed and gushing 
with tenderness—he had seen the mutual and parting glance which she and 
Darnley had exchanged; and he had himselt belore telt too deeply, and knew 
too well those eloquent mysteries of the soul, which come with the visions of 
a first love, to interfere with their painful but exquisite reality. He had meas- 
ured the strength of his daughter’s character, and knew that her own refined 
and quick sense of propriety would soon rally and come to her aid. Besides, 
the subject was one as yet too undefined and delicate to be touched upon: 
and to speak to her of consolation, while the wound was unconfessed, would 
have violated the confidence he had ever observed, and was determined to 
maintain. He could not, therefore, administer the balm which would alone 
give relief. 

Edith was an only child, and had grown up under his own eye, nursed 
amid the afiections of a widowed and desolate heart. Edith had lost her mo- 
ther before she knew her value; but the husband never furgot bis Alice. Her 
picture hung at his breast, and was so placed in his bed-room that her eye 
seemed to rest upon and bless him with the first dawn of morning’s light. She 
had been all that a woman could be to him—graceful, beautiful, and possess- 
ed of that strength of principle, that depth of piety, that confiding and bound- 
less affection, which elevates the devotion of the lover into the fervid yet ra- 
tional adoration of the Husband. ‘They had passed together six yearsof un- 
clouded happiness—to be together in their studies and amusements was the 
height of their enjoyment. Domestic life was a Paradise of earthly bliss. 
His Alice fell sick and faded—she wastoo tender and delicate a plant to lin- 
ger here. The hope of recovery for a time consoled and sustained both, but 
the signs of decay became at length visible—the hand of Death was legibly 
written upon her. Oh! the years of intense agony he endured in the last long 
month of her sickness. How he struggled and yearned to save her from the 
grave! As the eye grew dimmer, and the cheek grew ghastly, his affections 
seemed to cling to her the more. But no human power could save—she died ! 
He sat mute and motionless by her couch for hours after life had departed, 
kissing her cold hand, and entreating with a frenzied anguish the lifeless 
corpse to utter one kind word,or give one glance of recognition, to the husband 
who hung over and still adored her. 

| pass from this scene—it is too harrowing to dwell upon me. To him it 
was torture. The gay and black-haired young man walked at her funeral 
with grey locks and the sternness of a Stoic, for what had life then tor him ? 
His eye gazed unblenched in public, for his sense of dignity sustained him ; 
he returned home, embraced and kissed hischild; but for months it was 
known, he trode hischamber, during the solitary watches of night, and often 
gave ventto his sorrows in the wildest and most ungovernable bursts of 
agony. 

The father of General Conway was descended from one of those fine old 
families, who had settled in the beginning of the last century in Virginia, and 
who then sustained in the Union, untainted with jealous pride, the purity of 
their aristocratic blood. He was the oldest son; and succeeded, on the death 
of his father, toa valuable and princely estate. When the revolution broke 
out in America, he clung devotedly to the standard of his tathers. He had 
been born a Briton and determined to die one. In his native state he took an 
active hand in sustaining the British cause; and both he and his tenantry had 
been actors in several of the fierce and me oe pt battles which darken this 
chapter in the history of crvil Freedom. He had won all the honours which 
the ministry of the day could confer on a colonist, who had rendered the 
Crown such effective and substantial service. His bravery had more than 
once been recorded in the despatches of that time, and his eulogies may be 
found in the records of history. His love fur Old England was one of the 
amped feelings of his heart; but perhaps the iron of his natural temperament 
had been wrought into harder metal by his reckless disregard for life. He 
was summoned into the field shortly after his own hearth had become deso- 
late, and the binding tie of his affection had been —— In the course of 
one brief month he had thrice volunteered, and had been thrice aceepted as 
the leader of a forlorn hope. He never quitted the post of danger until the 
struggle had become hopeless; but, before the coming triumph of the Colo- 
nies had been proclaimed, and Rebellion gained the name of Revolution, he 
sold his Estate, gathered together the elegant ornaments of his household, and 
with his daughter Edith, and his train of attached slaves, emigrated to Ha!i- 
fax—one of that devoted band of ‘Royalists’ who then came to the Provinces, 
and gave to our society half a century ago the elegance and refinement, the 
energy and talent, of an old settled country. To them are owing, perhaps, 
the chivalrous and lofty feelings of loyalty for which these provinces are now 
distinguished. 

In Halifax the early history of General Conway was known; it can be no 
subject of wonder, then, that he should have enjoyed universal respect, or that 
he and Edith were leading objects of attraction 1p every circle in which they 
moved. The Duke, at the time of our tale, extended to the Father all the 
confidence of a friend; and to Edith he had exhibited a fondness not less than 
parental. The kindness of his heart seemed to find in both, objects, around 
which his best affectious could be entwined. The elegant figure of the Prince, 
and the expressions of his eye, are familiar to me. hen a boy he has often 
put his hand upon my head and separated the curls and tangled locks which 
‘hen shaded my brow. Had he remained here, it is probable I would have 
been a soldier, and not a civilian. My star had a milder destiny. I never 
can enter the Council Chamber, and gaze upon the picture of our late Sove- 
reign which now adorns its walls, without seeing in the mild and expressive 
‘astre of his eye, a strong resemblance to his royal brother. 

_ General Conway’s house was situated in the north suburbs of the city, tor 

's singular to watch the changes of opinion—tue sovru was no! then the re- 
cwn of fashion. Vt was a large and elegant mansion, and stood in the midst of 
“n extensive and beautiful shrubbery. It has since been burnt down, and yes- 
“Tay I wandered over its site, for many, many, were the happy hours I spent 
;_ t, in boyhood; and I never touch the ground but the memory yields them 

back to recollection. It was, indeed, the home of chaste and intellectual 
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The Hall was decorated with some of the finest statues and orna- 
meats of alabaster which the artists of aly coald produce. The Kooms were 
hung with Raphaels, Titians, Claudes, and Corregios. The furniture was 
antique, and in the est staie of careful presetvation. Magnificent copes 
of the standard works of Eu n literature were placed in every room. In 
the drawing room Edith had her guitar, harp, a iano-forte. She played 
divinely on them all—spoke with ease and ‘Deeecy t modern languages, 
and had her table spread with the finished and eloquent productions of her 
pencil. The stranger who entered was received in the hall by two negroes 
who had grown grey in the service of their master. They had a smile of wel- 
cume, and graceiul reception, which was a fit introduction to the society of 
their kind and beneficent owner. The whole establishment had the air, the 
elegance, and substantial simplicity which distinguished ‘a gentleman ol the 
olden time ;’ and, by inspiring respect, gave to the hest that command over 
the feelings of his guests, which, wnen kindly and intelligently exercised, im- 
parts the highest zest and the most refined pleasures to private society. 

With such a head, need it be said that the household of General Conway 
was a perfect picture of the ‘ peace that reigneth on earth.’ ine had traine 
Edith to be his companion and his friend. She was tar superior to her age 
female eeccomplishmenis, in knowledge of general literature, and in the pa- 
rity and strength of her principles. ‘Their whole life was controlled and re- 
guiated by piety and deeply settled convictions of revealed Religion. They 
Uaced every event to a benevolent and overruling Providence, and weie sus- 
tained by hopes which were far above the shifting and transitory affections of 
the hour. No burst of passion nor unkind reflecuon had ever disturbed their 
mutual intereourse. Edith had never heard the chidings of a father’s vcice, 
nor cowered beneath the shadow of his displeasure, The same principles ot 
action were extended to the servants. Each bad his or her own range of du- 
ties ; these wa perlormed silently bui faithiully; ifone was ever omitted, a 
single and brfef reproof was given, far more effective than the stormiest lan- 
guage of the scold. Every inmate was daily summoned to their morning and 
evening prayers ; they looked upon their master as their guardian and friend. 
As for Edith she was respected, loved, and adored—young and old seemed to 
bless the very ground she trode upon. Of the ten slaves the General had 
brought with him from Virginia, not one would have consented to accept his 
freedom. They were, in his household, fixtures as permanent as the marble 

statues which graced the hall. 


elegance. 


To be continued, 
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WASHINGTON AND THE FAIRFAXES OF VIRGINIA. 


We extract the following highly interesting passages from a lecture recently 
delivered by Geo. A. Ward, Esq., entitled ‘ Woshington’s early associates and 
patrons, the Fairfaxes, and their influence in the formation ot his character.’ 


‘As Marshall has been silent about Washington from 15 to 19, the age 
when character usually receives its stamp, and as the latter passed the entire 
period with Lord Fairfax, in the family of Col. William Fairtax at Belvoir, 
we shall now give a brief sketch of the lives of the several members of this 
enlightened family, and by inference show the effect of their precept and ex- 
ample on the character of their illustrious protege.’ 

The Hon. Col. William Fairfax, a son of Henry Fairfax of Towlton Hall, 
Yorkshire, anda grandson of Thomas the fourth Lord Fairfax, lost his fa- 
ther when very young, and was educated under the auspices of his Uncle, 
Lord Lonsdale, (ever styled the goo / ,) at Lowther School, in Westmoreland.— 
Here he acquired a good know! dge of the classics as well as modern langua- 
ges. At2l he entered the army and served in Spain during Queen Anne's 
war underhis Uncle, and afterwards in the expedition against the Isle of Provi- 
dence, then in possession of pirates. Upon itsreduction he was appointed its 
Governor, but the climate disagreeing with him he resigned his commission 
and returned to Salem, Massachusetts, in 1724, where he resided foreight years 
as collector of the customs, and a magistrate, esteemed and respected by all.— 
His wife died during this period, and he was united in a second marriage to 
Deborah, daughter of Francis Clarke, Esq., of Salem, a gentleman of the first 
respectability. Three children were the offspring of this connexion, viz:— 
Bryan, William, and Hannah. He sailed from Salem with his family forthe 
South onthe 17th of June, 1734, and settled first in Westmoreland County, 
Virginia, near the Washington family, and afterwards in Fairfax County, 
where he erected a beautiful villa on the Potomac adjoining Mount Vernon, 
which he called Belvoir. Helong sustained the offices of Lord Lieutenant 
and keeper of the rolls ofthe county, collector for South Potomac, and Presi- 
dent of the Council of Virginia. He was highly accomplished and eminently 
distinguished for public and private virtue and religious principle. He died 
Sept. 3, 1757, aged 68. Washington, on leaving for his command on the 23d 
of April, 1755, tnus addressed Col, Fairfax:—‘1 cannot think of leaving the 
County without embracing the last opportunity of bidding vou farewell.’ 

His eldest son, George W. Fairfax, succeeded to his father’s estate and em- 
ployments. In early life he was tor a while Co, surveyor with Washington 
to hiskinsman, Lord Fairfax. In 1753 he wasa candidate for the house of bur- 
gesses, and Washington then just 21 deeply interested iv his success, was en- 
gaged in a personal altercation in his behalf, with Mr. Payne, a friend of the 
rival candidate, and it may be well to remark in passing, that finding himself 
the aggressor, he made an apology, and that for ever secured the friendship ot 
Mr. Payne. This is the only altercation it is believed which Washington 
was engaged in during his long life. Mr. Fairfax took an unfavourable view ot 
the revolutionary movement, and long befure the appeal to arins went to Eng. 
land. So critical was his arrival there, that he passed in theriver Thames the 
ill-omened tea which eventually caused the rupture between the mother coun- 
try and her colonies. It is probable he is the friend referred to by Weems in 
the following paragraph of his book. (p 67.) ‘Lord Fairfax happened to be 
at Mount Vernun when Washington received advice from a friend in London, 
that the Tea Ships were about to sai] for America, and said to him, “Well, 
my Jord, and so the ships with the gunpomder tea, are, it seems, on their 
way! 

* Why, Colonel,’ replied his lordship, ‘do you call it gunpowder tea?’ To 
which he responded, ‘ because I fear it will prove inflammable, and produce 
an explosion that will shake both hemispheres.’ 

Part of Mr. Fairlax's estates were confiscated on account of his princi- 

les, and the heavy reverse of fortune obliged him to abandon his seat in 
Vorkshire, lay aside his carriage, and remove to Bath. Here he so lived as 
to save large sums, which he sent for the use of American prisoners. He 
died 3d April, 1787, in his 63d year, lamented for his many virtues and ac- 
complishments. 

Respecting this early and constant friend, Washington thus wrote to Sam- 
vel Athause,—8th Jan. 1788—‘I received your letter informing me of the 
death of our much esteemed and worthy friend, Geo. U, Fairfax. 1 sincere- 
ly condole with you and his other friends in England upon the occasion. 
Notwithstanding the long and uninterrupted friendship which subsisted be- 
tween Col. Fairfax and myself, and however desirous I may be to give every 
proof of my affection for him and his amiable relict, yet 1 must decline act- 
ing as an executor of his estate. My situation* would prevent a faithful 
discharge of the trust on my part’ 

Thomas, second son of the Hon. Wm. Fairfax, was the midshipman, of 
whom we have before spoken. He was esteemed one of the handsomest 
young men of his age. The following epitaph, penned by his distressed 
father, shows his early fate :— 

TO THE MEMORY OF 
MR. THOMAS FAIRFAX, 

Who died fighting in his country’s cause, on board the Harwich, in an en- 
gagement with Mr. Bourdenaye, commander of a French sq non the 
Indian coast, 26th June, 1746, aged 20. Beloved of his commander (Capt. 
Carteret) and highly favoured by his friend Commodore Barnet, for his po- 
liteness of manners, undoubted bravery and skill in the theory of his ml 
sion. He was excelled by few as a naval draughtsman, ani gave eariy 
promise by a pregnant genius and diligent application, of a consummate offi 
cer for the service of his country. But the wisdom of heaven is inscrutable ; 
human life is ever in the hands of its author, and while the good and brave 
are always ready for death, resignation becomes their surviving friend. 
Convinced of this duty, yet subdaed by the sentiments of a tender parent, 
this tablet was inscribed and dedicated by his sorrowful father.’ 


Wiliam the fourth son, entered the army an ensign, and was killed in 
the attack on Quebec, September,13, 1759. He had promising abilities, and 
was highly esteemed by General Wolfe, whom he had first accompanied to 
Louisburg ; and at the time of its second redaction when the General landed 
under Quebec, he saw young Fairfax sitting upon the bank of the river, and 
said to him, ‘ Young man, when we come into action, remember name,’ 

They both fel) that day on the heights of Abraham, Wolfe proclaiming 
that he died satisfied, as he had gained the attic. 

Bryan, the third son, pursued the usual course of preparatory studies, and took 
orders in the church. He had previously passed some years at Barbadoes 
with his uncle Maj. Gedney Clark. He was br many years rector of a parish 
in Fairiax county, Virginia, where he continued to officiate till his death, a 
counterpart of Goldsmith’s village pastor. The salary and perquisities of 
his arduous office he gave for the support of the widow and children of 
his predecessor in the church. His views of the revolution were not in 
accordance with Washington’s, but this did not in the least affect their friend- 
ship for each other, which commenced in infancy and ‘continued without 
interruption through life. It is happily illustrated by the following extract 
of a letter from Washington to him during the gloomy period of 1775 











* President of the Convention for forming the new constitution. 





which I ever felt for you, met with no di- 
minution from the difference in our political sentiments, 1 knew the recti- 
tude of my own sentiments and believing in the sincerity of hee lament- 
ed, although | did pot condemn, your renunciation of the creed | had adopted.’ 

The foregving was prompted by Washington's kind interposition in ob- 
ble to avail himself i eS cd atenio a. 
unable to avail himsell in consequence of ceriain Te- 
quired by those in power at New-York, ‘This service eliched the following 
letter from Rev, Mr. Fairfax to Gen. Washington to which the lener jast 
now fead wasin answer, ‘ There are times when favours conferred make greater 
im presssons§than others :-—at the time when your popularity was at the high- 
est, and mine at the lowest, and when it is so common for men’s resentments 
to run high against those who differ from them in opinion, Mel new shoud act with 
your wonted kindness to me, has affected me more than any favor Lave ever recnved, 
and could not be belicved Ly some in New York, it being clove the run of common 
minds,” 7 : 

At the decease of his kinsman Robert Lond Fairfax in 1793, the Rev, Brya 
Fairfax succeeded to the Barony. eer bequeathed him the super 
bible in three folios, which the Rev. Dr. Wi , bishop of Seder and Man, 
had presented to the former with flattering testimonials of respect. Thomas 
the eldest son of Bryan, Lord Fairfax, retused an acknowledgmeut of the tithe 
at the decease of his father, which would have secured him the rich inherit. 
ance of Leeds Castle and its appendages. 

To a letter which the speaker had the honour to address to that venerable 
gentieman in December, 1842, he received the following reply. 

‘As to those designated loyatisis, and opposed io the separation from Eng- 
land, I do not know of any of our name except it be Thomas Lond Fairfax 
and my father the Rev. Bryan Fairfax. As to the former, I suppose, though 
Tain notsure that he ever was,butaeve: heardothis suffering any perecution 
jor political opinions, But as to my father, | know that he was, and conse- 
entiously so, 1 believe, remaining as it were neutral and taking no part for 
or against (be measures of that period, he was not molested except that with 

all others of the same way of thinking, he was doubtly taxed.’ Te this lever 
Dr. Orlando Fairfax of Alexandria, a son of the last mentioned Thomas, ap- 
pended the following note, viz. 

‘My father Thomas Fairfax, a man of more than eighty years, is the 
eldest son of Bryan Lord Fairfax, but he has always been a republican.’ 

It now remains to speak of the distinguished head of this viltuous, publie- 
spirited, and accomplished family, Thomas, 6th Lord Fairfax, the early pa- 
tron of Washington, and we deem it necessary to dwell more fully upon the 
incidents of his life and the influence of his character than the other 

He was born in 1691, a son of Thomas the fifa Lord Fairtax, and Cathe- 
rine, daughter of Lord Culpepper, in whose nght he allerwards possessed 
Leeds Castle, several manors in Kent and in the Isle of Wight: and also that 
imimense tract of country comprised within the boundaries of the rivers Po- 
tomac and Rappahannock in Virginia, called the northern neck, containing 
by estimation five millions seven hundred thousand acres, He had the mis- 
fortune to lose his father while young, and caine under the guardianship of his 
mother and grandmother, the dowager ladies Fairfax and Culpepper, the 
latter of whom was a Princess of the House of Hesse Cassel le was 
sent to the University of Oxford, where he passed several years, and be- 
came highly esteemed for learning and accomplishments, His judgment 
upon literary subjects was frequently appealed to. and he was alierwards 
in conjunction with Addison and others of the ‘ Kit-Cat Club,’ a writer of 
that immortal work the Spectator, He took a ‘commission in the army, 
and at the time he left it (which was at the decease of the survivor of the 
two ladies before mentioned) he was at the head of a regiment called the 
* Blues.’ 

He now began to inquire into the value and situation of his estates, and 
discovered that the proprietary lands in Virginia had been mismanaged, 
He wrote at once to his cousin, the Hon. William Fairfax, who held al 
the time a place of high trust and emolument at Salem, Maes, requesting 
him to remove to Virginia, and take upon himself the agency of them. 
Mr. Fairfax readily complied; ie., resigned his office, and removed there 
in 1734, first into Westmoreland county, where he opened an agency ollice 
for the granting of the lands; and as the quit rent he demanded was but 
two shillings for every hundred acres, the vacant lands were rapidly let, 
and a considerable permanent income was soon derived from them. Lord 
Fairfax informed of these circumstances, determined himself to visit his 
kinsman, to whom he felt greatly indebted: and he paseed about a year 
with him in Virginia ; and becoming captivated with the climate, beauties 
and products of the country, he resolved to revarn and settle his aflairs in 
England, and pass the remainder of his life on his vast and noble do- 
main here. He probably came first to America in 1739, and finally settled 
on the northern neck in 1746, at Belvoir, in the family of his friend and kines. 
man, where he remained several years, directing the management and 
surveys of his plantations, and amuring himself with hunting. Game at 
length becoming searce and the lands not answering his expectations in 
this quarter, he determined to remove to a fine tract in Frederick county 
sixty miles above ‘Belvoir. Here he built a house whieh he called 
‘Greenway Court,’ and laid out a beautiful farm, He passed the remain - 
der of his long life afier the manner of a gentleman farmer; keeping many 
servants, several hunters, and a good plain table. His manners were ham- 
ble, modest, and unafiected; not tinctured in the smallest degree with arro- 
gance, pride, or self-conceit. He also was free from selfish passions, and wes 
liberal almost to excess. The produce of his farm, except what was neces- 
sary for the consumption of his own family, was distributed aud given away 
to the pour settlers in the neighbourhood. ‘T’o these he frequently advanced 
money to enable them to go on with their improvements, to clear the woods 
and cultivate the grounds, and where the lands proved unfavourable, and not 
likely to answer the expectation of the husbandman, he usually indemnified 
him for the expense he had been at, in the attempt, and gratuitously granted 
him fresh lands of more promising nature, Heé was the friend and father of 
all who held and lived under him, and as the great object of his ambition was 
the peopling and cultivating the fine country of which he was the proprietor, 
he sacrificed every other pursuit, and made every other consideration sub- 
ordinate to it, 

Lord Fairfax was brought up in the English revolutionary principles of 
1688, and early imbibed high notions of liberty, and of the excellence of the 
British Constixution, He devoted much of his time to the public service here ; 
he was Lord Lieutenant and Keeper of the Rolls for Frederick county ; pre- 
sided at the County Courts held at Winchester, where he always kept open 
table during the sessions. His chief arnusement was honting, and in pur- 
suit of this exercise, he frequently carried his hounds to distant parts, and en- 
tertained every person of good character who attended him in the fields, at the 
inn, where he took up his residence for the hunting season. 

After Braddock’s defeat, in 1755, the Indians in the interest of the Preneh,. 
committed dreadiul massacres upon the back settlements, and as Lord Fair- 
tax had been pointed ont to them as a captive of renown, the possession of 
his scalp became an object of their sanguinary ambition, With the view of 
gratifying their desire, they made daily inroads in the vicinage of ‘Greenway 
Court,’ and it is said that not Jess than three thousand lives fell sacrifices to 
their merciless barbarity between the Apalachian and Alleghany mountains, 
It was at this crisis thatthe gentlemen of Virginia (for the protection of the 
frontiers) associated themselves under command of Peyton Randolph, after- 
wards President of Con . Serious apprehensions were atthat time enter- 
tained for the safety of Lord Fairfax (and family,) who ee | importaned by 
his friends to retire to the river settlements for security, is suid to have 
addressed his nephew who at that time bore the commission of Colonel, in the 
following manner , viz.;—‘ The danger weare exposed to, Col. Martin, h 
is undouw y great, may ly excite in your mind, apprehension ‘and 
anxiety :-—if so, | am ready to take any step you = judge expedient for our 
common safety. Iam an old man, and it is of little importance whether L 
fall by the tomahawk of the Indian, or by disease or old age; but you are 
young, and it is to be may have many years before you. 1 will, there- 
fore, submit to your decision, whether we lremain whete we are, taking 
every precaution to secure ourselves against the outrages of the enemy, or 
abandon our habitation and retire within the mountains that we may be shel- 
tered from dangers to which we are exposed. If we determine then to remain, 
it is possible that notwithstanding our utmost care and vigilance we may both 
fall victims ; if we retire, the aos district will break up immediately, and 
all the trouble I have taken to settle this fine country will Le ated and the 
occasion perhaps irredeemably lost.’ Alter a short deliberation, Col. Martin con- 
cluded to remain, and as affairs soon took a favourable turn, measures were 
adopted for securing the settlement against the cama and depredations of 
the Indians. His lordship was never married, and it "ye arene 
ment in an affair of the heart had no inconsiderable share in ining his 
retirement from the world, to the then almost uninhabitable forests of Ameri- 
ca. And, although he lived many years sequestered from polished society, 
he never forgot the accomplished manners he had acquired in his youth at 
Leeds Castle, and the University, and which secured hima welcome at Court 
and in the army. His avowed motive for removing to America, was the most 
noble and heroic, viz :—to settle the immense tract of which he was proprie- 
tor; and it may be well to remark that no part of ‘Tie Old Dominion’ was 
better peopled and improved. 

So anexceptionable and disinterested was bis behaviour, both in public and 
private, and so generally was he respected and beloved, that although a loyal- 
ist in principle in our revolutionary struggle, he was neither molested nor in- 
sukted. He, of course, took no active part in the contest, and was like others 
who thought like him on the subject, oniy doubly taxed. 

Lord Fairfax died at his farm of Greenway Court in the autumn of 1781 


taining permission for his retirement to 








(then in bis 924 year), soon after ar | that the British army utder Lord 
Cornwallis bad surrendered to General Washington ; ‘ and little did Lord Fair. 
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fax think,’ says even the historian, ‘ when edwating George Washing on that 
was nut less certain than the first, for, on hearing that the British army had 
surrendered, he said to his servant, ‘ come, Joc! carry me to my bed, for it is high 
Winchester, at which he bad been for many years a communicamt. He 


as well asthe grave yard by which it was surrounded ; and to their shame be 
it spoken, this ecclesiastical corporation sold this consecrated spot in 1833, 





when the bones of no less than one thousand persons, inclading those of its | year residing in the place. 1 met an old packman on the road, and he tells 
philanthropic and noble donor, were removed, and a row of brick buildings | me there are some persons in this village of my name. I came here to make 


now covers the site! 


The title passed to Robert, the ony surviving brother uf the deceased. The | to ask for you.” 


estates in Virginia were confiscated, in consequence of ioyal priaciples hon- 
estly imbibed and frankly avowed by the late proprietor, The illustrious | 
John Jay said,* tae revolution was a sulyect upon which men might honestly | 
differ.’ j 

rt Lord Fairfax claimed from the British government ninety-eight 
thousand pounds sterling, as the amount of property confiscated—and w him- 
self and the trustees under the will were fiaally awarded sixty-thousand 
pounds sterling, by the Commissioners appointed to inquire into and make 
reparation for the lowes and services of American Loyalists. 

Rober! the seventh Lord Fairfax died at Leeds Castle in 1793 ; and the Rev. 
Byran Fairfax, of whom we have before spoken, succeeded to the title. 

Sach were the connexions, nearest neignbours—most intimate friends ; as- 
sociates and patrons of Washington from infaney to manhood! In these 
noble nen public spirit and private virtue were ever examplified, their indi- 
vidual in'erest was always a secondary consideration to the public welfare. 
‘They foresaw the rising greatness of the west, and adupted a system for its 
scttlement, which has since been pursued by our government tor improving 
the public domain. 

is western wild was nota field on which England's scholars or soldiers 
could expectto reap renown. When they lett Europe and the attractions of 
court, they, of course, abandoned all the hope of worldly fame ; their highest 
aim appears to have been to settle with a moral and religious people, a vast 
territory, and thereby enhance the happiness of individuals and the general 
good of mankind. ith almost boundless wealth— 
‘They scattered blessings o'er a smiling land 

And read /Acir history in a nation’s eyes.’ 

They formed the example of those public spirited generous citizens, ready 
to share the peril and decline the reward, who illustrate the idea of a patriot, 
and who being of rare occurrence from the obstruction of huinan passions and 
intirmities, will always be the most admired and noble ornaments of a tree | 
government. 

The foundation of that sublime stracture, the character of Washington, was 
laid, as we have already shown, by his exemplary parents; and for the man- 
ner in which it was raised step by step to its dazzling height, we must refer to 
the principles, precepts, and examples ot the noble family of which he was so 
long an inmate, and whose virtues seem to have fully impressed him. Here 
it was that good morals, so carefully incalcated by his mother, were fostered ; 
and here were religious observances constantly practised and enjoined ; nor 
were they forgotten when by the influence of these friends he was preferred 
for a miliary command, Col, William Fairfax, president of the council, 
thus addressed Washington when encamped at the Great Meadows in 1754: 
© J will not dowht your having public prayers in the camp.’ 

And where but in a family of retired soldiers could Washington s» early 
have acquired such knowledge of the art of war as to become qualified for the 
office of adjutant general at nineteen ? Or for the mission to Fort Du Quesne ? 
‘The report of his negociations and observations upon that occasion, is unique 
in the history of juvenile productions, and manilests much previous study 
and reflection, ° 








REFLECTIONS. 

SUGGESTED BY SEBRING A RICHLY DECORATED CASE OF TABLETS OFFERED FOR 
SALE aT A PUBLIC AUCTION ROOM, WITH HERE AND THERE TRACES OF THE 
PRIVATE NOTES STILL, UNEFFACED. 

Those who are in the habit of keeping a private record of their thoughts 
and feelings little imagine, while committing them to paper, the fearful and 
agonizing legacy they are olten preparing tor their survivors! Perchance 
they may become the property of the indiflerent, or be made the sport of the 
unfeeling ; but more frequently are they put aside by the hand of one, who, 
in the first hour of bereavement, feels unequal to look upon them, but who 
hopes a time may come when their perusal will tend to soften affliction. 
Alas! alas! how seldom are such hopes realized ! 

Many of the thoughts and feelings thus disclosed may speak to us as warn- 
ings; happy those to whom they whisper neither censure nor reproach. But 
even where remorse is not awakened, lew hearts are so cold as to look upon 
such transcripts, speaking as it were from the tomb, without deep and fear- 
ful emotion. 

In vain might we look for instances in which the perusal of such memo- 
randa have been attended with satisfaction; but could we penetrate into the 
hearts of those who have undergone this trial, how much misery should we, 
in almost every case, become acquainted with. 

Are the thoughts and reflections of a lost wife brought in after days before 
a husband's view? with what griefs may he be made cognizant—griets which 
a wife's tender affection had concealed—griets which had been never whis- 

red to mortal ear, and were secretly noted in these pages as a relief to the 

eart they were torturing. In the happiest life, how many differences of 
opinion must arise to rutile the mind—to dim the current of calm and placid 
enjoyment; but which the next sunny hour will obliterate so completely as to 
leave no impression of it in the manner of the wite, the cloud dispersing ere 
it has been remarked by the husband, till these notes, in after years, bring to 
his astonished sight the fact that his loved and lost wife had been sorrowing 
over some word, some decision he had lost all recollection of. 

Is it a daughter's hand that unciasps the tablet on which a mother’s pen 
has traced the joys of maternal love, the anxieties of a mother’s heart, and 
sees the bier sorrow caused by some act of disobedience, some neglect of 
that. mother’s counsel? Alas! how sad, how awful must be the feelings 
awakened by such posthumous testimony of that pain which till then she had 
been ignorantol having caused; for how many a fond mother will grieve 
in silence over acts she has no power to controvert, rather than afflict her 
child. 

Is it a son who thus obtains knowledge of his father’s disappointed hopes 
respecting his choice of a profession; and sees that, too induly ent to thwart 
his son's inclination, he had abandoned his own wishes, and had sought to 
make his interest available in the furtherance of what his judgment could 
not quite approve? Circumstances may have convinced the son of the falla- 
cy of his choice, and now a knowledge of the sorrow it had caused an in- 
dulgent parent, adds tenfold bitterness to his own disappointed career, and so 
discourages him, that he believes future success impossible. 

In putting forth these desultory opinions on matters of feeling, we are 
aware of ali the solid reasons which may be urged in favour of highly gifted 
persons leaving to the world a valuable legacy in the record of their thoughts 
and impressions, and that did every one withhold from posterity all but the 
comparatively little he can exemplify by his life, much that is wise and good, 
valuable and profitable, would be lost to future generations. But the fairy 
size of the tablets which gave rise to these reflections assured us that they 
had served but to register the delicatelwrefined microscope of domestic teel- 
ing ; and let no mortal hand, but with trembling, lift the veil death has drawn 
ever such feelings, nor carelessly lay bare secrets shrouded by the grave. 

—p—— 
[From Maxiwell’s Wanderings in the Highlands.| 
AFFECTING ANECDOTE, 

‘During our tedious passage to the north, I remarked among the sieer- 
age passengers, a man who seemed to keep himself apart from the rest. 
He wore the uniform of the Foot Artillery, and sported a Corporal’s 
stripes. In the course of the afternoon, I stepped before the funnel and 
nier ed into conversation with him, learned that he had been invalided and 
sent home from Canada, had passed the Board in Londun, obtained a pen 
sion of a shilling a day, and was returning to a Border village where he 


gave him a trifing ’ 
would one day sever the British empire and break his en heart’ "The last event had obtained vague intelligence that some aged members of his 


little inus I visited while rambling on the banks of 


tome to die.’ f 
twos buried under the communion table of the Episcopal Church at | ress in 
had | rected to attend the presence—and my iellow voyager, the Artilieryman, en- 


long before made a donation of the land upon which the church was erected, | tered the chamber, and made his military salaam. 








sum to assist him to reach his native vi , Where he 
y 
still be found. Pm 
‘ A few evenings afterwards, I was sitting in the r of one of the many 
Tweed, when the wait- 


formed me that “ a sodger was spearin’ after the Colonel.” He wasdi- 


‘“T thought you were now at Jedburgh.” 
‘“ 7 went there, sir, but there has not been any of my family for many a 


inquiries, and hearing that your honour was in the house, | made bold enough 


*“ Have you walked over?” 

*" Yes, sir.” 

‘“'Tis a long walk. Go down and get some supper before you commence 
inquiries.” 

The soldier bowed and left the room, an¢ presently the host entered to give 
me directions for a rouie among the Cheviots, which I had contemplated to 
take the following day. I mentioned the soldier's errand. 

‘“ Sure enongh,” returned the host, “there are an auld decent couple of the 
name here. t is the sodger called?’ 

‘“ William,” I replied; for by that name his discharge and pension bill 
were filled up. , 

‘“ [ll slip across the street to the auld folk,” said Boniface, “ and ask them 
a few questions,” 

‘ The episode of humble life that followed was afterwards thus described to 
me by mine host. z 

‘ He found the ancient couple seated at the fire—the old man ing a chap- 
ter in the Bible, as was his custom always before he and his aged partner re- 
tired for the night to rest. The landlord explained the object of the soldier’s 
visit, and inquired if any of their children answered the description of the wan- 
derer. 

*“ It is our Jock!” exclaimed the old woman passionately, “ and the puir 
ne’er-do-weel has cam hame at last to close his mither’s eyes.” 

‘“ Na,” said the landlord, “ the man’s name is Wolly.” 

‘« Then he’s nae our bairn,” returned the old man, with a heavy sigh. 

‘“ Weel, weel—His will be done!” said his he)pmate, turning her blue and 
faded eyes to heaven ; ‘I thought the prayer I so often made wud yet be grant- 
ed, and Jock wad come hame and get my blessin’ ere I died.” 

*“ He has! he has!” exclaimed a broken voice; and the soldier, who had 
followed the landlord unperceived, and listened at the cottage door, rushed in- 
to the room, and dropped kneeling at his mother’s feet. For a moment she 
turned her eyes with a fixed and glassy siare upon the returned wanderer.— 
Her hand was laid upon his head—her lips parted as if about to pronounce 
the promised blessing—but no sounds issued, and she slowly leaned forward 
on he bosom of the long-lost prodigal, who clasped her in his arms. 

‘* Mither! mither! speak and bless me!” t 

‘ Alas! the power of speech was gone forever! Joy, like grief, is often fa- 
tal to a worn-out frame ‘I'he spirit had calmly passed—the parent had lived 
to see and bless her lost one, and expire in the arms of one, who, with all his 
faults, appearedto have been her earthly favourite.’ 





EGYPT—MOST IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 


We rejoice to announce the most important discovery which has probably 
ever been made in the records and literature of ancient Egypt. Every reader 
is acquainted with the history uf the celebrated Rosetta Stone, and the happy 
surmise of Dr. Young, that the trilingual inscriptions on that interesting mon- 
ument were three versions of the same subject. Following out this idea, mu- 
tilated as all the Egyptian part of the stone is, he found that what remained 
and could be deciphered was identical with the Greek text. Hence our grand 
key to the translation of the hieroglyphic characters and hieratical writings 
found among the relics of Egypt, on rocks, on the walls of buildings of every 
kind, on mummy-cases, and on papyri; and it is evident that whatever could 
extend or add to this key must be ofthe utmost value. 

It was interpreted that the Rosetta inscription has already been set up in 
other temples ; and the learned expressed a hope that in the course of time 
one or more of them might reward the research of zealous antiquaries. That 
hope has been fulfilled. Dr. Lepsius has discovered another copy of the Rosetta in- 
sertption at Meroe!! The hieroglyphic portion is unusuallypertect, and so we 
are informed is the other Egyptian writing. Now, then the three legends may 
be compared throughout; and we hesitate not tosay that this is likely to cre- 
ate a great revolution by a vast accession to our means of knowledge, in the 
literature and history of the country so truly called the cradle of mankind. It 
is a gratifying circumstance that the noble expedition of the king of Prussia 
shonid have met with this return. Copies ef the inscription have, we under- 
stand, been made for Berlin; butthe main fact was communicated by letter 
to his excellency the Chevalier Bunsen, the Prussian minister in London. 

We believe that Dr. Lepsius is directed completely to explore all this upper 
division of the country, and will not revisit Cairo ti/l that is accomplished, 
probably about April. After some repose the expedition will proceed to Syria 
to examine the Egyptian inscriptions there ; and from what has already tran- 
spired, there can no doubt but that an extraordinary new light will be 
thrown over the old world by this royally liberal, auspicious, and fortunate 
effort.— London Lit. Gar. 


THE DUPLICATE ROSETTA STONE. 

Dr. Lepsius’s letter to A. Von Humboldt (Korusko, 20th aca respect- 
ing this interesting discovery has been published in the Universal Prussian 
Gazette, and other German peridoicals ; but the notice of ic in the Literary Ga- 
zetie was the first intelligence received in Paris, where it created considera- 
ble sensation. M. Letronne, so high an authority on these subjects, has 
given his opinion in the Journal des Debats, where he doubts the finding of 
this monument at Merce, as that place was not at the period under the sway 
of Egypt. This astute criticism is, we are glad to say, founded upon an 
error on our part, in stating Meroe to be the locality where Dr. Lepsius ob- 
tained the Stone. A more circumstantial account has since reached us; and 
it was at Phil, in the court of the great temple of Isis, on his way to Meroe, 
that this literary bilingual treasure was discovered. It contains the whole 
text of the decree in honour of Ptolemy Epiphanes, which the Rosetta Stone 
exhibits, both in hieroglyphics and enchorial characters. And it has besides 
another decree, in honour of the same king; but the Greek text has never 
existed in either of these monuments. This is of little consequence, as it is 
so nearly complete in the Stone in the British Museum. Dr. Lepsius’s letter 
shows that the Phila Stone contains nothing beyond what we have mentioned ; 
and therefore not the preamble to the decree of the Rosetta Stone. Dr. L. has 
collected about four hundred Greek inscriptions in Egypt and Nubia, which 
he will bring with him to Europe. The Phils Stone has, we have beard, 
been already despatched tor Berlin —Literary Gazette, March 2d. 


THE DUPLICATE ROSETTA STONE DISCOVERED BY THE 
LATE MR. SALT. 
The following communication is from a distinguished scholar, particularly 
conversant with the subject of hieroglyphics :— 
Highbury, March 4, 1844. 
The announcement in the Atheneum, in a letter from Dr. Lepsius, of the 
discovery, by that active Prussian traveller, of a duplicate copy of the Roset- 
ta stone, is so important, that it may be interesting to your readers to be told 
that the discovery is by no means new; the existence of the inscription was 
already known to the English students of hieroglyphics. This inscription on 
the wall of the temple of Isis at Phile, was discovered twenty years ago by 
the late Mr. Salt, our consul in Egypt, who published the first and last two 
lines of it in his “ Essay on t e Phonetic System;” London, 1825. Mr. Salt 
describes the inscription as sadly imperfect; it had been mutilated by having 
had, ata very early time, another inscription of larger hieroglyphics carved 
over it; and the beginning was wanting. Underneath is the corresponding 
inscription in the Enchorial character. Since the time of Mr. Salt’s publica- 
tion we have been hoping to receive from some of our travellers a more com- 
plete copy of this valuable stone; and for this we shall fee) not less thankful 
to Dr. Lepsius because the existence of the stone itself is not his discovery. 
I remain, &c., Samvet Suarpe. 
The great interest wkich must attach to this important communication has 





had been born, to ascertain whether any of a family were living, from whom 
he had been separated for nineteeo years. He casually admitted, that during 
this long interval he had held no communication with his relations; and | 
set him dowf accordingly as some wild scapegrace, whe had stelen from a 
home, whose happiness his follies had compromised too often. He showed 
me his discharge—the character was excellent—bat it only went to prove, how 
much men’s conduct will depend upon the circumstances under which they 
act. He had been nineteen years a soldier—a man “under authority”—one 
obedient to another's will, subservient to strict dis: ipline, with scarcely a free 
agency himself, and yet, during that long probation he had been a useful mem- 
ber of the body politic , Sustained a fair repatation and, as he admitted him- 
self, been a contented and a happy man. He returved home his own master, 
and older by twenty years Alas! it was a fatal free agency for him, for 
time had not brought wisdom. The steward told me thal he had run riot 
while his means allowed it, had missed a passage twice, and had on the pre 
ceding evening come on board, when not a shilling remained to waste in 
drunken dissipation. I desired that the poor row: should be supplied with 


some little comforts during the voyage—and when we landed at Berwick, I | miles 3.W.S. of Syen: 


induced usto consult Salt’s work, and the following is, we suppose, the pas- 
sage referred to:—‘ At Phila I discovered, rather high up on the side of a tem- 
ple, two double inscriptions, each in smal] hieroglyphica) and its correspond 
ing enchorial characters, which seemed Gn examination to bear great analogy 
to the Rosetta inscription. Unfortunately all of them have been cut through 
and most sadly effaced by figures and larger hieroglyphics, subsequently carv- 
ed on the wails. I made out, however, on my last journey, by the assistance 
ofa ladder, with great difficulty, and several days’ labour, taking such moments 
as the sun {favoured my project, a great part of the first, (see Plate V. No. 1,) 
lines of one of the inscriptions, (Plate V. No. 2); and in the 


and the two last ! 


former we have most fortunately the formula complete, which is wanting in 

| the Rosetta inscription, that rans thus :—“ Son of the Sun, Ptolemy immortal, 
| beloved of Pthah, Ged illustrious, son of the King *olemy and bis sister, full | 
j of wisdom, Cleopatra, God’s Epiphanes ;” and im the last line we have “ in } 
letters of the country and in letters of the priest....of the first, second, and 
* Korusky, on the right bank of the Nile, in Nubia, about twenty-four 











third class, whereon is sculptured an image of the king full of wisdom, Soe 
of the Sun, Ptolemy and his and his wife Cleopatra, God's beneficen; "> 
“London Atheneum, March Mh. / 1 


———_ 
JEU-D’ ESPRIT, 
Australian descriptive Poetry. 
“ Hail, South Australia! blessed clime, 
Thou lovely land of my adoption! 
(Inever meant to see the spot, 
If I had had the slightest option.) 


Hail, charming plains of bounteous growth, 
Where tufied vegetation smiles ! 

(Those dull atrocious endless flats. 
And no plains less than thirteen miles.) 


Hail, tuneful choristers of air, 

Who open wide your tiny throats ! 
(There’s not a bird on any tree 

Can twitter half-a-dozen notes.) 


Hail, glorious gums of matchless height, 
Whose heads the very skies pervade ; 

Whose tops and trunks yield vast supplies— 
(But not a particle of shade.) 


Hail, farfamed Torrens, graceful stream ! 
On whose sweet banks I often linger, 

Sooth’d by the murmur of thy waves, 
(And plumb the bottom with my finger.) 


Hail, June, our grateful winter-month ! 
Which never bring’st us wintry rigours; 
And when sweet February comes 
(It finds us steaming like the niggers.) 


Hail, balmy rains! in showers come down, 
To do both town and country good ; 

(And give to each on reaching home 
The blessings of a ton of mud.) 


Hail, land! where all the wants of life 

Flow in cheap streams of milk and honey: 
Where all are sure of daily bread 

(if they can fork out ready money.) 


Hail, South Australia! once more, hail! 
That man indeed is surely rash 

Who cannot live content in thee, 
Or Wants for anything (but cash.’) 








MEMOIR 
OF THE LATE Jacop Watton, Es@., Rear-Apmirat or THE Rep, 1x 
Her Masesty’s Navy. 

He was born in the city of New York, 27th of April, 1767, as appears from 
a record of his services, drawn up by himself and presented to the Admiralty, 
in 1817. He entered the Naval Service of Great Britain, the 1st of October, 
1780, in the Intrepid, 64, commanded by Capt. Molloy. While a midship- 
man in her, he was present at the engagement of Port Royal, Martinique, 
April 9th, 1781, under Sir Samuel Hood; in that off the Chesapeake, Sept. 
1781, under Admiral Graves, and lastly, in that fought under Admiral Sir §S. 
Hood, for the relief of the Island of Nevis, 1782. Off the Chesapeake, as the 
ships were bearing down to engage, he was ordered below to attend to the 
light room of the magazine, being the youngest midshipman on board, when 
he earnestly represented to his captain that he had before been employed in this 
duty, and ought now to de allowed to stay on deck and share in the combat. 
His request was good-humouredly complied with by Capt. Molloy. 

He then entered the Supply, armed and commanded by Lieutenant Henry 
L. Ball (who afterwards became his brother-in-law, and died a Rear-Admiral 
of the Blue,) on the 24 November, 1786. This vessel was despatched to New 
South Wales to forma colony of convicts at Port Jackson or Botany Bay: 
which, though then merely a station for convicts, promises at no dis- 
tant day to become one of the brightest gems in the imperial diadem of 
Britain. In this vessel he was employed nearly six years, visited in her, Ba- 
tavia, and other parts of the Indian Archipelago, and returned hume by the 
way of Cape Horn, thus completing the circumnavigation of the globe. 

He was made Lieutenant, 11th Oct., 1793, and served, among other ships, 
in the Zealous, 74, and Topaze frigate, commanded by Captain Stephen 8. 
Church, a gallant and deserving officer. A warm friendship subsisted be- 
tween him and his first Lieutenant, the subject of this notice, which lasted un- 
broken through life. In this ship, he was present at the capture of L’Eliza- 
beth, 36, off Halifax, in 1796. A ball given in New York harbour on board 
the Topaze, in the absence of her captain, was long remembered by its in- 
habitants. 

He was made commander, 24 Nov. 1798, and commanded in succession, 
the Spencer and Swan, each of 14 guns, on the North American station. He 
visited Norfolk while on this station, and on that occasion enjoyed the hospi- 
talities of Washington at Mount Vernon. 

When at Halifax, he became personally acquainted with the Duke ofKent, 
father of her present Majesty, from whom he experienced many attentions, 
and for whom he cherished the highest regard to the latest hour of his life. 
He attained the rank of Post Captain, at the general promotion, April 29, 
1802. On the 19th of September, 1809, he was appointed to the Amethyst, 
36, and stationed off the coast of France; he commanded this frigate till 
February, 1811, when unfortunately, in a stormy and tempestuous night on 11th 
April, 1811, she was lost on the rocks in Plymouth Sound—an exceedingly 
dangerous situation where several ships had been lost previously. Go- 
vernment have since erected the breakwater, and rendered the spot secure as an 
anchorage. So suddenly did the vessel strike, that Captain Walton had bare- 
ly time to reach the deck before her loss became inevitable. By his indefati- 
gable exertions, however, day and night after the wreck, he was enabled to 
save ali the King’s stores. This was the last of his active service. 

He was made Retired Rear-Admiral on the 10th January, 1837—Admiral 
of the White, 17th of August, 1840, and Rear-Admiral of the Red, 234 No- 
vember, 1841. 

On the 24th November, 1809, he married Saran, the second daughter % 
Major-General Gabriel Johnstone, of the Honourable East india Company’s 
service. From this happy union he had nine children, eight of whom with 
his widow survive their irreparable loss. 

On the death of his uncle Girard Walion, he came over to this country 
September, 1821, with his family, and continued a resident of this city to the 
time of his decease on the 11th instant. 

Highly respected in his profession, he was equally esteemed as a faithful 
husband, an affectionate parent, a warm friend, and a devoted Christian. He 
was sincerely attached to the Church of England, and to her daughter church 
in this country. He became a communicant at New South Wales in 17%, 
after a narrow escape from death while landing through the surf, and was 
through his whole life a constant attendant at the holy altar. He has now, 
as we may trust, “ passed from death unto life,” and blessed promises soothe 
the aching hearts and tearful eyes of mourning relatives and friends; yet S0f- 
row cannot be at once assuaged, nor can his venerable form be missed from 
among us without emotion ; and those who delighted to foilow his example, 
and lean on him as their guide, and counsellor, and staff in the trials and dan- 
gers of life, must deeply feel the blow that has caused this sudden separation, 
though ingredients of mercy be mingled with the bitter cup. Yet his v'™ 
tues and his excellences are recorded in the sacred shrines of loving hear's, 
there to be guarded as the choicest treasures ; they need not the voice of pra:s¢ 
nor the aid of ornament; they gently whisper this impressive lesson that the 
Christian's unobtrusive, faithtul, obedient life, is the unfailing guide % * 





peaceful, a happy, and a triamphant death. 
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—- !the reduction of the debt, and that, moreover, the time has arrived at which 


Kuperial Parliament, levery reasonable man will admii that the atlempt can made with the 


House of Commons, March 8, | States! prospect of ils being yegty ay the public. (fear ) 
pail alll esieere : > ‘ONTS Sir, lhe debt with Which we have to deal oa the present occasion is, as 
COMMITTEE ON THE THREE-AND-A-HALF PER . ENTS. | have before stated, of no less an amount than 250 (100,00. Lt consists of on 
The CHANCELLOR ot the EXCHEQUER rose aad said,—Sir, the sub- | several kinds of stock. In the first lace, there is the Three-and-a-Half per 
ect which it is my duty to submit tu the house is one which will be acknow- | Cent stock, originally created in 1818, and amounting to 10,000,000/; next, 
jedged by all to be of considerable importance. {t involves the dealing with | there are the Recuced Three-and a-Half per Cents., being the stock thal was 
a jarge amoxtnt of the public debt, it is calculated to produce a great annual | originally established in the year 1760. It was at first a tour per cent stock, 
saving of the charge which the public incar on account of that debt ; and if | and then, with the addition of several other loans and of the funding of Ex- 
ine house suould be pleased ty agree in the measure | sbatl submit, it tends, in | chequer-bills, it was reduced in the year 1824, when the Earl of Ripon was 
uy opinion, to raise the character and the power of this country, while evin- | Chancellor of the Exchequer, to a 31-2 per centstock. It amounts to 67,500,- 
cing the effect of her grea: resources and of a strict application of honour in | O00/. Next are the New Ihree-and.a-Half per Cents., which were origimally 


ihe discharge of national liabilities. (Cheers.) It is in discharge of thatdaty, | fanded in 1783 as a five per cent stock, bat which, in the gradua! progress of 


inen, that I presem: myself to the house; and I beg the atiention of the co.- | the capital of the country, and of confidence im its resources, has undergone 
mittee for a short period, while [ state to them the groans on which J con- ltwo reductins—th first, in the year 1822, when Mr, Vansitiart was Chancel- 
ceive It lo be my duty lo propose, and on which | trust Luey will think it their lor, when it was reduced to four per cent; and the other when | mysell was 
duty to concur in, the measures | shall submitto them. Sir, the operation | Chancellor, and when there was a further reduction to3 1-2 per cent, at which 
which I am about to recommend t» the house deals with a very large amouat | point it has ever since remained. ‘This stock, and the Reduced Four per 
of debi—an amount of debt absolutely larger than that with which any house | Cents of 1826 reduced in 1834, amount to 157,500,000. The last stock of this 
of Parliament bas ever before been called upon to deal—it amounts jo litde | description is called the Old “Three-and-a-Half per Cents, Debentures and 
jess than 290,009,000/, of the national debt. It it be considered relatively in| Stock. 1 was originally an Irish stock, first established in 1787, and after- 
its proportion to the whole of the debt, I cannot say that in that respect the | wards, by various acts of Parliament, augmented from time to time by addi- 


amount is unprecedente |, because, when [ look back to the first occasion on | tions. It amounts to 14,600,000. The whole amount of these several stocks | 


whica a reduction of the annual interest was proposed to the house by Mr. | is 249,600,000/., or nearly the amount which I originally wentioned as being 
pelnam in 1749, | find that minister had to deal with a sum little inferivrin | affected by the proposed reduction. Now, I may be told that it would be a 
amount, bat a sum which, compared with the existing debt of the counuy at | more jegal way to deal separately with the different kinds of 3 1-2 per cent 


ERAL INTELLIG 


che ume, exceeded by one-third the proportion which the preseut amoant | siock ; but I think that the principle, though it might be legally correct, would 


bears to the whole debt of the country ; bat even at that early periot that able 
man, relying on the character and credit of his country and the disposition of 
ali m2 to contribute to its welfare, carried into effect Wat arrangement with- 
out difficulty, ant with universal applause. (Hear, hear.) Sir, | have alluded 
to the magnitude of the operation, because I think on occasions of this sort it 
is fitting that the house should have the whole case fully before them, and that 
in considering the conditions under whica the arrangement is to be made they 
should be fully aware of the interest at stake, Waich must be in the eyes ol every 
reflecting man a main element ot consideration, I say that the time is arrived 
when thisoperation can be effected with safety and security to the public, and 
[think | may add with a very reasonable chance of success. In the first 
place, in proof ot this, L might ailade to the general opinion of the country for 
some time back, that it was the duty of the Government to undertake some 
operation ol this kind. Noone can have paid attention t > the organs of public 
opinion who will not have seen, under varying views indeed of the course 
that ought to be pursued, one uniform expression of opinion that the time was 
not distant at which the interest of the debt was susceptible of reduction 
(Hear, heat.) And this opinion thus generally expressed is confirmed by an 
attentive consideration ot the present state of the money-market of the coun- 
try. Lbelieve, Sir, there never was a period in the history of this country at 
which the amount of capital seexing employment was greater than at the 
present moment. Chat abundance results trom various causes, Ina great 


decree it results from that large amount of capital Which the industry of indi- } 


viduals in this country has ina series of years accuinulated, creating a body 
of wealth beyond what prevails in any other country in Europe. It is owing 
also in a great degree to the general discredit of loreign securities, which the 
une-rtainty that has atiended the payment of interest upon them has thrown 
on that mode of employing the capital of the country. (Cheers.) It has been 
increased also by that augmented contiljence in the firmness of the securities 
here, which has not only kept in this country the capital of her children pro- 
duced on the soil, but drawn to it the capital of other countries seeking invest 
ment in her funds. (Cheers.) 

The evidence indeed of this abundance is to be found in the price our seca- 
rities bear al the present moment ald the interest they afford to those that in 
vest their money in them. ‘The Consols give an interest of little more than 3/. 
Is. per cent, and Exchequer Bills give to their present holders an interest lit- 
tle exceeding 2/. 4s. per cent. If we look at private securities, it must be ad- 
mitted that the interest to be derived trom thein is greater ‘as it naturally 
must be) than that derived from public securities; bu’, having to deal with 
public securities, we are justified in assuming that the interest which ought 
to be pail on money advanced on them, would be lower than where the secu- 
rity 1s that only of private in lividuals. But, no withstanding this favourable 
s ate of the money-market at the present moment, there might be circumstances 
it may be said, which wouldtend to give the idea that this abundance of money, 
this facility of acquiring loans, was not likely to be of a temporary character ; 
but, when I look around me and see the good understanding tha’ prevails be- 
tween this country and all foreign powers, when I see the continued influx 
into this country, day by day,ol capital from other connatries—when | observe 
the revival of trade, of industry, and of commerce, in all parts of the world— 
when I see that those disturbing causes of war and tumuit which occurred in 
distant countries are now effectually pacified, and when, above all, I know the 
energy anl industry of my countrymen in improving the opportunities which 
this altered state of circumstances affords, | cannot anticipate any alteration 
in the amount of capital to be employed at home which would forbid the at- 
tempt I call on the house to make—to take this opportunity of relieving them 
from this great annual charge. (Cheers.) 

There is another essential element also in the consideration of the period 
when it may be proper to make alterations like the present, and that is the stat 





of the revenue and expenditure of the country. Sur, | teel as Lamsure every | 


member who has turned his attention to this subject must feel, that that State 
which has not means adequate to pay its current expenditure by the resources 
that arise within the year is not in a condition satisfactorily to deal with the 
debt which it has to discharge. Its exertions are necessarily crippled as 
to great measures of this kind by the necessity of providing for the daily o1 
yearly service, and it must be compelled to forego agivantages which, under a 
different state oi things, it would be right and expedient to seek, - 1 am happy 
to say, and in saying it [ pay a just tribute to the energy and vigour of the 
House of Commons I am now addressing—I am happy to say that, by their 
exertions in the year 1842, by the determination which they evinced to place 


| be calculated to work essential injary. I dv not think it would be becoming 
| in a great country like this to lake advantage of the smallness of amount in 
{one or two branches of stock, and to call on the proprietors to invest their 
money anew —to submitto a redaction which, owing to the smallness of the 
| stock, could be more easily unade than if the whole of the 3 1-2 per cent stock 
of the different branches were dealt withtogether. ‘Therefore | have felt it my 
duty, in bringing forward the measure I ain about to propose, to recommend 
that the same rule should be applied to the whole, and that the reduction of 
interest should be made atonce vn the whole. (Hear, hear.) 

V ith respect to the different sorts of stock which I have enumerated,there is 
a difference in the circamstances in which they stand. ‘Three of them are 
| absolutely at the disposal of Parliament—there is no guarantee existing which 
should preveat Parliament from paying them off, or effecting a reduction of 
the interest—there is no condition whatever which prevents our dealing with 
them in any way which may be held to be most for the benefit of the public. 
| But the Three-and-a Half per Cents of ISIS stand in a diflerent posi‘ion.— 
| When that stock was created it was enacted, as a security to the holders—as 
| the condition oa which they advanced the money to the public—that they 
| should have three benefits. ‘The first was a guarantee of the continuance of 
| the interest till April, 1829 (which has already been fulfilled]; the second 
was, that they should receive six months’ notice betore there was any reduc 
tion or redemption of stock; and the third, that they should not be paid off in 
sums of less taan 500,000/. atatime. That was tue engagement on which 
| the stock was lent, and I aim quite sure that the house willentirely agree with 





me that ail sach eagagements Ought to be adhered to to the very Jeter in et- 
fecting any such arrangement as that lam about to propose. (Hear, hear), 
Sir, it [ look to the precedents tor conducting an operation of this kind, I find 
that at different times various modes of proceeding have been adopted. Ad 
vantages have been given to the holders of the higuer stock to induce them to 
accept a cerlain amvunt in the lower stock in a diflerent form, Sometimes 
| the advantages offered were immediate, sometimes they were deferred. Some 


limes there was a pecuniary bonus, som-limes the interest was augmented 
tor a limited period. Sometimes, nay | may almost say generally, there was 
| a yuaraniee against any larther reduction tor a certain period after the then 
| reduction should uave taken place, In the diflerent organs of opinion on 
| these subjects wuany plans have been, as the house are aware, put lorward as 
| the best mode of carrying out the object. On a review of them, I think the 
house will agree with me that there are only three modes of dealing with stock 
of this kind tor the purpose ol reduction. One plan is to give to every holder 
| of 1002, worth of ‘Taree-and-a-Half per. Cent-Stock an equivalent amount of 
| stock in the Three per Cents, 


| With respect to the second plan—that of creatinga Two-and-a-Half per 
ct 





ENCE. 


———-— — 


| ally necessary in that operation to do as was done in IMN—give a certain 


us in the ‘lhree per Cents, to insure conversion; and, considering the pre- 
sent price of the funds, and the Becessity of endeavour ing lo secute a conver- 
sion, the country would thereby be obliged to ada an additional capital of 10,- 
| 000, 0001. oF 12,000,000/, to the debt, although the immediate saving to the pub- 
lic would be 500,000/, or 900,000/. a year 
1 can hardly expect, Sir, wo reainthe atiention of the house now. (A laugh.) 
The arrangement wil be cariied out in the way adopted with regard to such 
arrangements before, by allowing all persons @ limited term to dissent from 
the propositions which have beea olfered. With respect to that branch of the 
Three-and-a-Half per cent. Stock which originated in ISIB, the proceeding 
will be different. shali callon the hovse to resolve that that stock shall be 
paid off at the time at which it is legally liable to be paid off, unless the par- 
lies Shouk! consent before that time to accept tbe terms offered, And in a 
cases a period will be fixed on similar to that which had been fixed on in ana- 
logous cases of reauction, ‘The time allowed for dissent to We terms as re 
gaits the hoklers of the three greater branehes of the stuck will be upto the 
V3d of Mareh, IS44, in urope, to the 2d of Jane, isd, and out of Europe to 
the Istof Feburary, 1845, Under this arrangement, Sir, should | succeed in 
carrying it into effect, the immediate saving to the public from the 10th of Ox 
tober next will be the sufh of 650,000/. a year, and in 1834. when the second 
operation comes into effect, the public will derive a turther benefit to the extent 
af 650,0000 ; making the total saving 1,250,000/. a year, from the year 184 
ido not know,Sir,that it is necessary for me make any further explanation 
, of the measures which the resolutions | shall put unto your hands will be cal 
jo to carry into effeet. I can only, inconelusion, say that if it should be 
my fortune to carry through with success this measure of relief tothe public 
from great present burdens, and equally from future ones, at the expiration of 
10 years it will be a most gratifying circumstance in my lile, if en two oe- 
casions, in the year 1830 and in the present year, I should have been able to 
recommend 0 Parliament a measure with respect to the reduction of the 
national de | 1ich shall meet with the approbaion of the house and with 
the apErUbeisbe ofthe country. It is still more satisfactory to melo know 
that the country will have the great advantage arising irom the reduction of 
the annual charge, which is the contemplated result of the arrangement. But 
there is one yet higher source of satisfaction—it is that we feel, both as Min- 
isters of the Crown and ao Englishmen, the measure will afford an illus- 
trious, and irretragable proof of rhe extent of the resources of this country 
fhear), and will furnish the other nations an example of the advantages that 
result from a strict adherence to national faith, and an inviolate maintenance 
ofpablic credit. [Cheers] We have had to struggle with great difficulties ; 
we have been engaged in arduous contests, and there have been muments 
when the minds of the bravest may have quailed, and when the feelings of 
those most firmly resolved to uphold the interests of the country have been 
agitated by the pressare of taxation on the masses of the people, But in times 
like these we may thank God that it never entered into the minds ot the Legis- 
lature to abandon the sacred principles of public fait! eers}—that amidst 
all our troables, and under all our burdens, we have weve: doabted that ul 
timately ‘ honesty’ must ever ‘ prove the best policy,’ [Cheers]. Sothat now, 
in a period of returned peace and reviving prosperity, we can set to other na 
tions the example, and afford to them the proof, thatif while in times of trouble 
and diffienlty they regan! the maintenance of the public faith as the security of 
the country [bear], the time will come when they shall be enabled (as we thus 
have been] to afford real reliet totheir subjects, and to stand high at the same 
lume among the nations of the earth. (Loud cheers from all paris of the house. J 
———— 
INDIA—TWO GREAT VICTORIES, 
OFFICIAL DESPATCHES 
From His Exe. Gen. Sir WH. Gough, Bart, G. ©. B., Commander-in-Chiet 
East Indies, to the Right Hon. the Gov.-General, & 
Head-Quarters, Camp, before Gwalior, Jan 
My Lord,—Your Lordship having witnessed the operations of the 29th, and 
being in possession, from my frequent communications, of my Military ar 
rangements lor the attack on the Mahratta Army, in its strong position of 
Chonda, I do not feel it necessary to enter much into detail, either as to the 
enemy's position or the disposition Linade tor attacking it; I shall here merely 
observe, that it Was peculiarly well chosen, and most obstinately defended ; 
indeed, | may sat ly assert, that l never witnessed guns better served, nor a 
body of Infartry apperently more aevoted to the protection of their regimental 








Stock, and giving in it an equivalent amountto the holders of the present 
| stock—the augmentation of debt by that plan would be not less than 59,000, 
000/.; and, although it would effect a saving of 1,200,000/. a year, yet 1 don't 
| think, according te the principles Lhave laid down, that saving would either 
| justify or compensate for such an a (dition to the capital of the debt, For al- 
though there may be those who will think now that an addition of that kind to 
a debt which has already extended to 600,000,000), and which they may con- 
| sider has very little prospect of ever being paid ofl, yet when we come to con- 
sider that a great nation like this may be hereaiier engaged in war—tat 
| we may be beset with difficulties and necessities which will oblige us to 
| resort to the money-market for the means of supporting without ruining the 
people, the laws, and secure the preservation of the state—we must look to 
| this, and then reflect what, atsuch a time, would be the effect of ar addition 
| of 50,000,000). or 60,000,000/. to the amount of eur debt. Whatever, then, 
| may be the desire of some persons as to the immediate saving of expense, 
| [think they will see, that to embark in such a course would be fatal to the per 
manent interests of the rate. For these reasons, therefore, | have thought it 
right to discard those plans, which, though they woald produce an annual 
| saving to the public, would yery much increase the capital of the debt. (Hear, 
hear.) Then, Sir, the other plan remains to be considered—that of reducing 
ithe ‘hree-and-a-Half per Cents. through the medium of a 3 3-4 per cent. 
| stock. ‘The result of thatarrangement would undoubtedly be at first a dimin 
ished annual saving to the public; buat, on the other hand, there would not be 
| any increase: tb the capital of the debt; and there would be, moreover, this 
ad litional advantage—that there will be a further reduction of the duty, which 
will, in due time, give increased advantages in point of annual income, which 
| will be so much the more valuable, because, although it may not at first ap 





the revenue of the country on a fvoting adequate to meet every exigency of ply so immediats ly to the resources ol the country, the country would receive 
the public service, they are now in a situation in which they can congratulate | the full value of the whole redaction, without any countervailing excess, — 
themselves that the revenue of the country does somewhat more than equal | The plan, therefore, Sir, which I propose to the house will be, that every 


the annual expenditare (hear); and they have thereby reaped the advaptage 
which a firm a therence to a principle of that nature is sure to carry with it— 
the power of effecting not temporary reductions in the annual expenditure, 
but a permanent reduction of that expenditure which falls heavily on the 
country (Cheers 
I said that the income of the present year will, as far as 1 am enabled at 
present to caleulate, be more than sufficient to meet the charges of the year. 
So far as we have had the experience of the two last quarters, it has been 
shown by the documents I have had the honour of laying betore the house ; 
ani the committee, moreover, will observe in the documents this additional 
circum.tance of congratulation, that not only have we before us the prospect 
ot certainly meeting every current expenditure, but they will find that, 
whereas at the commeucement of the year the balance in the Exchequer was 
but 1,400,0001., at the end of the last quarter that balance had risen to 4,700,- 
000). (loud cheers); and every one must be conscious how great facility 
for any great financial operation must be derived from that improvement in 
our situation, which, though far from altogether making the Exchequer in- 
dependent of advances from other quarters, has nevertheless a direct opera- 
ion on the amount of those advances, and, by diminishing their necessity 
gives greater energy and power to those to whom is committed the financia) 
alministration of the country. (Cheers.) I am happy to inform the house 
alsy that speaking at the present moment, there are no deficiency bills of the 


bank unsatisfied. We are, at this period of the quarter, free from what in j 


former instances pressed on ustill nearly the close of the quarter—repaying 
those advances from time to time made by the Bank for the purpose cf meet 
he demands of the public service. (Cheers.) I can also state that since 
last it has not been necessary on any one occasion to apply to the 
Bank for advances, in anticipation of the supplies voted by Parliament, pro- 
| for by ways and means, and which, under other less favourable cir 
tances, were essential to the conduct of the public service. So far as 
floating encambrances are concerned, which, though useful when ne 
) be resorted to, cripple a Government in undertaking a! rangements 
uk present, |can assure the house that we are at the present moment 
: (Cheers.) I would also point the attention of the committ 
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t tance, that the amonnt ol 
s f ¢ country, is very limited, less indeed than it has been 
: ececdent ecasions The amount of Ex equer-t iils is betweer 
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these faveurable circumst es, 1 think I have w 





| holler ot Three and-a-Half per Cent. stock shall receive a like amount in 
Three-and-a-Quarter per Cent. stock, on which interest at the rate of 314 
| per eent. per annum shall be paid till the 10th of October, 1854, thus giving 10 
years during which the 3 1-4 percent. shall be payable. And I further pro- 
| pose thatfrom andafler the 10th of October, 1554, the interest to be paid shall 
| be at three per cent. only, and that this stock so being atthree per cent. shall 
be guaranteed against further reduction for 20 years afler that period. The 
stock will remain, theretore, at 3 1-4 per cent. till October, 1854; it will then 
remain at three per cent. till 1874, whatever may in the mean time be the im- 
provement in the money-market, or whatever reductions may be applied to 
other portions of the national debt. [The right hon. gentleman’s proposition 
was received apparently with general satisfaction, There was a buzz ol 
conversation among the members, and severa! at once left the house. } 
Another plan, one in favour of which much has been said, and which ap- 
pears to be much entertained by the public, is to create a Two-and-a-Halt 
per Cent, Stock, and to give the holder of 100/. in a Three-and-a-Half per 
Cents.such an amount in the T wo-and-a-Halt per Cents. as would produce him 
the same interest as if it were the Three per Cents. per annum that he receiv- 
ed. The third plan isto reduce the Three-and-a-half per Cents. to a Three 
per Cent. Stock, through the medium of a previous reduction to three-and-a- 
i quarter percent. The object of all is to effect a reduction from three-and-a- 
| Half to three per Cents., with equivalent advantages to the public in point of 
interest, the mode, however, being different according to the difference in the 
nature of the stock. Sir, it isimpossible to deny that there are some advan- 
tages in each of these plans, and I have no doubt that in the course of the dis 
cussion on these plans, the advocates of them will urge those advantages on 








the house. I think, however, before | proceed to state the plan which I have 
adopted, that it will be right for me to lay down the princ:ples on which in re- 
viewing those plans my decision has been founded. I think it my duty as 
the agent tor the public debtor to endeavour to secure to the public the greatest 
ulvantage thatcan be derived, consistently with that regard to the pablic 
creditor which fairness and a sense of justice require. My duty is to the 
mblic, whose servant I am, but it is possible to reconcile that duty with a due 
regard to the interests of individuals, Another principle on which I deter- 
nined to act Wa hal it 15 not, In My Opinion, just to purchase a great present 
wivantage ts the intry atthe e¢ Xpense ol laying a burden on those who may 
meafier. I think there are cases where posterity ought to be made to bear 
ts share, for instance, of the expense of a war by which the empire is ex end 
the liberties of the subject preserved But to ineur additions to the det 
times of pea t yw the burden on those who May come alter, for the 
He Ol a greale necdiale renelto ourseives 118 a course Which it t* 

j -cessary for met» say that [ reprobate, because I am sure I have or 
tion it to insure the universal concurrence of those who hear me in its 
liency Hear.) Such being the principles on which I would procees - 


ipl in Whe | may assume the house to agree—tt now remains for me 


ns ta which Ihave referred Now itt 
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guns, held by the Mahratta Corps as objecus of worship. 

i previously communicated to your Lordship that my intention was to have 
turned the eneiny’s len flank by Brigadier Careton’s Brigade of Cavalry, con- 
sisting of Lier Majesy’s 16th Lancers, under Lieut.-Col. M Dowell; your 
Lordship’s body guard, under Capt. Dawkins; Ist Reg. of Light Cavalry, 
under May. Crommelin, ©, B. 4th Irregular Cavalry, under May. Oldfield, C. 
B.; with Maj. Lane’s atd Maj. Alexander's ‘Troops of Horse Artillery, under 
Brigadier Gowan ;: the whole under the orders of Maj.-Gen, Sir J. Thackwell, 
K.C.B., and K. H., commanding the Cavairy Division. ; 

W ith this force the Ju Brigade of Intantry, under Maj.-Gen. Valiant, K.H., 
was directed lo co-operate, consisting of H.M.’s 40th Reg. of Foot, under Maj 
Stoptord ; 2d Reg. of Grenadiers, under Lieut-Col. Hamilton; and the 16th 
Reg, of Grenadiers, under Lieut.Col. M'Laren, C.B. 

It isequally known to your Lordship, that | proposed to have attacked the 
centre with Brigadier Stacy's Brigade of the 24 Division of Infantry, which 
consisted of the Mth Reg. N. L, under Lieut.-Col. Gardner, the 314 N_1., un- 
der Lieut.-Col, Weston, and the 43d Light In., under Maj. Nash, to which I 
attached No. 17 Light Field Battery, under Capt. Browne; the whole under 
Maj.-Gen. Dennis, commanding the 24 Division of In. 

This force was to have been supported by Brig. Wright's Brigade, composed 
of 1.M.’s 39th Reg., commanded by May, Bray and the 56th N.J., under Maj. 
Dick, with No, 10 Light Field Battery, Bt. Maj. Sanders; Maj-Gen. Litter, 
commanding the 3d Division of In., superintended the movement of this 
column. 

On the left of this force I placed the 4th Brigade of Cavalry under Brig. 
Scott, C.B., of H.M.'s 9th Lancers, consisting of the 4th Light Cavalry 
eon under Maj. Mactier, and 10th Light Cavalry, ander Liewt-Col. 
ope, with Capt. Grant's troop of Horse Artillery; with this force | proposed 
threatening the right flank of the enemy's position 

Your Lordship is aware of the extreme difficulty of the country, intersected 
by deep and almcst impassable ravines, which are only made practicable by 
the unremitting Jabour of Maj. Smith with the Sappers; and that I had to 
pass the Koharee river in three columns at considerable distances, on the 
morning of the 29th, but by the judicious movements of their respective leaders 
the whole were in their appointed positions by eight o’cloek 4. M., about a mile 
in front of Maharajpoor, 

I found the Mahratias bad occupied this very strong position during the pre- 
vious night, by seven regiments of Infantry, with their gnns, which they en- 
trenche!; each corps having four gans, which they cpened on our advances. 
This obliged me to alier, in some ineasure, iny disposition. 

Maj. Gen. Liiter’s column being exactly in front of Maharajpoor, l ordered 
it to advance direct, while Maj. Gen. Valiant’s brigade took it in reverse; 
both supported by Maj. Gen. Dennis's column and the two,ight field batieries. 

Your Pordship must have witnessed, withthe same pride and pleasure that 
I did, the brilliant advance of these colamns under their respective leaders; 
the European and native soldiers appearing emulous to prove their loyalty 
and devotion. And bere I must do justice \o the gallantry of their opponents, 
who received the shock without flinching, their guns doing severe execution 
as we advanced; but nothing could withstand the rush of British soldiers. 

Her Majesty's 39th Foot, with their accustomed dash, ably supported by 
the 56th Reg. N. L, drove the enemy from their guns into the village, bayo- 
neting the gunners at their posts, ee a most sanguinary conflict ensued, 
the Mahratta troops, afler discharging their matchlocks, fought sword in hand 
with the most determined courage 

General Valiant s brigade, with equal enthusiasm, took Maharajpoor in 
reverse, and twenty-eight guns were captured by this combined movement; 
so desperate was the resistance, that very few of the defenders of this very 
strong position escaped. During these operations Brigadier Scott was op- 
posed by a body of the enemy's Cavalry on the extreme left, and made some 
well-executed charges with the 10th Lt. Cavalry, most ably supported by Capt. 
Grant’s troup of Horse Artillery and 4th Lancers, capturing some guns and 
taking two standards, thus (breatening the right flank of the enemy. 

In conformity with the fortes instructions, Maj. Gen. Valiant, supported 
by the 3d Cavalry Brigade, moved on the right of the enemy's porition at 
Chonda. During the advance Maj. Gen. Valiant had to take, in succession, 
three strong entrenched positions, where the enemy defended their guns with 
rant peration; Her Majesty's 40th Reg. losing two successive Com- 
manding officers, Major Stopford and Capt. Coddington, who fell wounded at 
the very muzzles of the guns, and capturing four regimental) standards. This 
orps was ably and bobly supported by the 2d Grenadiers, who captured two 
regimental standards, aad by the I6th Grenadiers, ander Lieut. Colonels 
Hamilton and M'‘Laren; too mach praise cannot be given to these three re- 
gimen's. 

Maj-Gen. Littler, with Brig. Wright's brigade, alter dispersing the right 
of the enemy's position at Maharajpoor, steadily edvam ed to falfil his in- 
structions of attacking the main position at Chonta in front, supported most 
ably by Capt. Grant's troop of Horse Artillerv, and the Ist Reg. of Light 
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FRANCE. 


The dates from Paris are to the 10th ult. French mention a 
* military conspiracy” that *.as been oo am ae poe het 

some saying that the reports are exaggeraicd,— t area cae 
tion. The Retorme states (hat arrests avd tale place in the Seventieth 
Regiment of the Line ; that all leave of absence has been withdrawn; and 
that several councils of general officers have been held at the Tuilleries. The 
aliedged conspiracy, however, appearsto be some sort of theoretical Repcbii- 
can association, which, of course, the authorities are prompt in qaashing. 

The Journal da Havre says —* Persons who have a direct intercourse 
with the Court of the Tuilleries, informs os that it is arranged that, about 

next, Louis Phillipe shall proceed in person, with alt his Court, to 

England, in order to pay a visit to Goeen Victoria, The interview will not 
take in London, but in the Ile of Wight. It seems to be believed at 
the Tuilleries, that ater bis visit to the Isle ot Wight, Louis Phillippe will 
persuade Queen Victoria to make an excursion to Paris.” 

The unanimous vote of the Belgian Chamber of Deputies on Thursday last 
approving the principle of the bill authorizing the Government to pay off the 

ive per Cent. stock of tnat kingdom at par, has created in Paris misgivings 
thatthe French Pive per Cents will sooner or later ve similarly paid off. This 
impression was further strengthened by the favourable reception of the an- 
nounced intention of oar Government to pay off the Three and a Half per 
cents, and counteracted the vendency to improvement which the convalescense 
of the Dake de Nemours, and the feebleness and divisions of the opposition 
in the Chambers, had to a certain extent prodaced 

The government affects to be opposed :o this manifestation, for, as we stated 
on Monday, the 250 students of the Polytechnic school, who forwarded their 
subscription of 10 sous each (the maximum fixed by the authors of the 
scheme) have been deprived of their permission to go abroad during filteen 
days 


————————— —————_— 
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IRELAND AND REPEAL, 


At a meeting of the Dublin Repeal Association a letter from Mr. O'Con- 
nell was read, from which the following passages are cited as worthy of espe- 
cial notice : 

“J meet many Englishmen whoare in what I may call the precursor state, 
declaring positively that they will assist us in ‘the repeal,’ ifthe present Go- 
vernment persevere in its present impolicy with regard to Ireland; and, cs 
such perseverance is certain, I reckor on having much English assistance, 
even before the session is over, in advocating repeal.” 

Altading to reports that the repeal agitation is to be abandoned, he a \ds— 

“ English sympathy induces as to be more moderate in tone and conciliato- 
ry in langaage, bat it leaves untouched andjundiminished the inevitable 
necessity of the restoration of the Lrish Parliament for any redress of Lrish 
grievances.” 

Ireland was trangnil, though in some sections of Connaught the humbier 
classes were suffering extreme distress for want offood. ‘The London ‘Times 
says that the repeal agitation continues in activity, with litle abatement of 
the professions or pretensions which were exhibited before the warfare in the 
Queen's Bench began, but with an evident consciousness of nuch-diminished 

wer to do mischief. Mr, O'Connell attended a large meeting at Bir- 
mingham on the 6th ult. called by “the complete suffrage” section of the 
town council, to take measures for the protection of the constitutional liber- 
ties of the British people, trom the dangers to which recent proceedings in Ire- 
land are said to have ex d them. 

On the 12:h ult. Mr. Connell was entertained ata magnificent banquet in 
London, attended by many members from the Lfouse of Commons, including 

resentatives of some of the largest constituencies in England. The occa- 
sion elicited a rich display of Irish and English eloquence. 

Her Majesty's confinement was expected to take place early in July. 

The health of the King of Sweden was somewhat improved on the 23d of 
Febraary, the date of the latest intelligence from Stockholm, 

The retarn of Queen Christina to Spain was welcomed with a good deal of 
enthusiasm, 

a — 
THE LATE SIR HENRY HALFORD. 

Sir Henry Haltord, Bart., whose decease on Saturday last is recorded in 
this day's paper, so long occupied a distinguished position in society, that some 
few particulars ot his lile will probably be acceptable to our readers. 

He was born on the 2d of October, 1766, and received his early education 
at Rugby School, and at Christchurch, Oxtord. He afterwards studied me- 
dicine at Edinburgh, and commenced practice, in coujunction with his father, 
Dr. Vaughan, a physician of high reputation, at Leicester. In 1792 or 1793 
he settled in London, and rose with wonderfully rapid steps to the very first 
proctice, After the death of Dr. Baillie, in 1823, he was lett absolutely with- 
outa rival. [n 1820 he was elected President of the College of Physicians, 
and remained in that office until his death, having been re-elected every year 
for nearly a quarter of a century. o> 

Sir Henry Halford was Physician to four successive Sovereigns, three of 
whom he attended in their last illness, as well as many other branches of the 
Royal Family, for he was held in the highest regard by every member of the 
family of George LI. So great was his celebrity, that it occurred to him, in 
the course of his practice, to be consulted by several Sovereigns of other 
states, as well as by a great many foreigners of the very first distmetion. 

As a physician Sir Henry Halford was a favourise with all classes, and 
enjoyed in a remarkable degree the confidence of his patients, In consulta- 
tion he was much jegarded by his professional brethren on account of the 
quickness of his perception, the soundness of his judgment, and the readiness 
and abundance of his resources. In society he was prized, for, to strong natu- 
ral sagacity and good sense, he added the charm of a highly classical taste, 
and considerable literary attainments. In temper and disposition he was re- 
markably sociable and kind-hearted ; and his enemies (for a man so success- 
ful could net but have enemies) will not deny that no man on earth was more 
placable and forgiving. 

Sir Henry Halford was created a baronet by George IIL, and changed his 
name from Vaughan to Halford in compliance with the will of his maternal 
great uncle, the last Sir Charles Halford, of Wistow, in Leicestershire, whose 
estates he inherited. He was Knight Grand Cross ot Hanover, a member of 
the Royal Society, and of several other literary and scientific bodies, trustee 
of Rugby school, &e. He married a daughter of John, eleventh Lord St. 
John, of Beltsoe, by whom he has left one son and one danghter. His son, 
who succeeds to his tide and estates, has been for some years member for 
South Leicestershire. Of his brothers (many of whom have earned distine- 
tion by their talents, amongst them the fate Right Hon. Sir John Vaughan, 
the late Warden of Merton and Dean of Chester,) one only survives him— 
viz. the Right Hon. Sir Charles Richan! Vaughan, tormerly our highly popu- 
lar Minister in the United States.—Lendon Times, Merch 11, 


—— 


DR. WOLFF'S MISSION TO BOKHARA. 

Capt. Grover has received Dr. Wolfl’s journal up to the 19th of January, on 
which day he was to leave Tabreez for Teheran. He reached Tabreez on 
the 13th of January, without any accident, and in perfect health; the snow 
was frequently up to his horse's neck, and at night he was glad to find shelter 
in a stable. ‘The doctor writes in grateful terms of the hospitable kindness and 
indefatigable exertions of Mr. Bonham, her Majesty's Consul-General, through 
whose influence his Royal Highness Prince Bahman, Goverror of ‘Tabreez, 
sent a Mehmandah and horses to meet him six days’ journey from ‘Tabreez, 
and his Royal Highness has ordered a similar escort to accompany him to 








Dn, 

In the year 1831, travelling in Khorassan, Dr. Wolff was taken prisoner, 
and made a slave, by ‘T'szhak Khan Kerahe, chief of Torbad, and was subse- 
quently released by order of Abbas Mirza. This Tszhak Khan, who had sold 
at least 60,000 Persians to the Turkomans, the doctor now found a prisoner 
at Tabreez, and, being desirous af seeing his former master, he obtained per- 
mission of the Prince Governor, and went, accompanied by Mr. Bonham, to 
his prison, ‘They tound a guard at bis doer, and an officer in the room. The 
prisoner immediately recollected his former slave, and the Doctor remained 
two hours with him 

The only passage in this portion of Dr. Wolfl's journal that relates to the 
Bokhara captives, isthe following :—‘ This afternoon a Persian merchant, 
trading to Bokhara, called at the British Consulate. He was at Bokharatwelve | 
months ago, and saw Samet Khan, in whose house Stoddart formerly lodged 
Mr. Bonham and myself examined him, and all he knew was, that both are | 

| 





in prison ; he was told by Samet Khan that when once a person is by isoned 


m the ark (castle), one does not know whether he is dead or alive. All these 
reports are so far favourable, as they unanimonsly contradict the account of | 
Saleh Mahommed, which was believed by Culonel Shiel, sent over to Gov 


ernment and believed by the Government at home.’ 


Vavittics. 


A Satcbre: -In a poem by Hoffman, the German poet, who was lately | 
expelled the Prussian dominions, and the admission of his works prohibited 
his word appears -—“ Steververweigerangsverfassangsmassigberechtig '!” 


meaning a man who is « xempt by the constitution from the payment of taxe 
We ourselves have hear of a gentleman, a member of the “ Marionetten 
schauspielhausengesellschati,’ who was said to be an excellent performer on 
ihe “ Constantinopolitanischen delsackpfeife = 

Law Previleges of ee Selowry. There are, however, privileges belonging to 


i 








the suldiery, >ach as the right of making a will when on actual service, by 
poe Cs kk o§ to of his property ; so that, in the field 
of battle, if'a soldier sees a cannon ball coming eae his head, he has only 
to say, ‘4 give and bequeath all 1 have to so and so;’ and if any of his com- 
rades should have heard what be said, and live to repeat it, ad remember ex- 
actly what it was, there is no doubt that the will would be a very good will in 
its way, and certainly quite strong enough w convey as mock property as 
would probably be lett by ‘ 

The soldier who lives on his pay, 

And spends half-a-crown out of sixpence a day. 

‘Do you mean to challenge any of the jury,’ was the query of a counsel on 
an Irish trial to an angry client? ‘To be sure I do,’ was the reply; ‘1 mean 
to challenge every man of the twelve if they give a verdict against me, and 
1 wonder if 1 might not include the judge in the message.’ 

‘linder.—A thin rag, for instance, as the dresses of modern females, intend- 
ed w catch the sparks, raise a flame, and light up a match! 


Authors seldom tigure in conversation ; although they possess its gold, they 
frequently have not sinal! change. 

‘Why don’t you get up earlier, my son ?’ said an anxious father to his slug- 
gard boy —' don’t you see the flowers even spring out of their beds at the early 
dawn?’ ‘Yes, father,’said the boy, ‘I see they do, and 1 would do the same, 
if | had as dirty a bed as they have.’ 

When Mr. George Colman’s affairs, in connection with the Haymarket 
Theatre, were iu great embarrassment, some one lamented that he (Mr. C.) 
could not be relieved from ultimate responsibility by a bankruptcy, as he was 
not atrader. * Yes, | am,’ replied Colman, ‘I'm a paper stainer.’ 

Loca. Macisrescy.—Are you aware of the activity, Madam, of our local 
magistracy ? (said Mr. Nupkios). Do you happen to know, Madam, that I 
rushed isto a prize-ring on the fourth of May last, attended by only sixty spe- 
cial constables, and at the hazard ot falling a sacrifice to the angry passiors 
of the infuriated populace, — a pugilistic contest between the Middle- 
sex Dumplin and the Suffoli Bantam ?— Pickwick. 

Mr. Bang read a paper, the object of which was to record a fact which ap- 
peared im the American papers some years ago—it was this: On the death 
of a clerk, who had been 53 years in the employ of a large commercial house 
in New York, his shadow remained fixed on the wall for some weeks after he 
had ceased to occupy his accustomed place. This was doubted at the time, 
bat was now accounted for by the recent discoveries in Thermography.— 
Punch. 

Wanted, by an aged lady, of a very nervous temperament, a professor who 
will undertake to mesmerise all the organs in her street.—Salary so much 
per organ.— Punch, 

Cruvmsy Comrorr,—An lLrishman,being placed at thebar, felt quite uneasy 
when arraigned, and complained bitterly that he should be eye in such 
an awkward position, so far from friends and home. ‘The Judge felt kindly 
towards him, and said—* You may rest assured that, although among stran- 
gers, full justice will be done you.’ ‘ By me soul, yer honour, [groaned Pat], 
and it's the fear of that same that troubles me !’ 

A little boy who had seen all but one litter of puppies drowned by his fath- 
er’s groom, was the next day taken into the bedroom of his mother, who had 
just been delivered of twins. After looking for some time at his tiny breth- 
ren, he turned to his mother and said, ‘Which of em do you mean to keep, 
mamma 7 

What weapon of war is an angry lover like ’—A eross bow [beau]. 

Tue Saxon.—We extract the tollowing bitct tun and humour from the 
letter of a Shropshire woman, in the first number of Mr. Hood’s New Mag- 
azine :—' Oh, Jane! never, never, never marry into Ireland. Singleness is 
better than Dublin. Thank goodness I'am not a Saxon, but from Shrop- 
shreer or my days wouldn’t be long to the land. What the Saxons has done 
to displease the [rish except deserting from Boney at the battle of Lipsick is 
more than I know ; but they are as bitter as bark agin the wole race, This 
very blessed mornin there was poor Patrick Macguire the tailor, was shil- 
lallid amost into nine parts of a man for only havin a piece of cloth in his 
winder marked Saxony superfine. Its shockin to stir up sich nashunal ani- 
mosities between Christians. For my own part altho | am an English wo- 
man, | don’t hate Ireland, and indeed was once quile attached to the country, 
being stuck fast up to my middle in a bog.’ 


Favaruen Revonm.—Somerninc New !—A printed sheet, signed Samuel 
Cobham, proposes for the real representation of the people, that every M. 
P. should have a weight of as many grains troy, as he had voters at his elec- 
tion, and thatthe sense of the house should be taken by scales, Ay and No,, 
into Which these weights should be put.—Literary Gazette. 

An Exrra ‘Onpinary.’—An avaricious man who kept a very scanty table, 
dining one day with his son atan ordinary in Cambridge, whispered in his 
ear, ‘ Tom, you must eat for to-day and to-morrow.’ ‘ Oh, yes,’ returned the 
half-starved lad,‘ but I havn't eaten for yesterday and the daybefore — yet, 

father.’ 

Worvun Wrr.—In a very thin house, an actress spoke very low in com- 
munreation with her lover. The actor, whose benefit it happened to be, ex- 
claimed with a face of woful humour, ‘ My dear, you may speak out: there 
is nobody to hear us.’ 

A ZomMerzerzuine’ One.—' X. L.’ sends the following ludicrous con., 
which he designates ‘A Zummerzetshire One.—Why are consonants like 
hen roosis?: Because they are no good without ‘ Vowls.’ 

A Stower or Woives.—A foreign correspondent of the Morning H>ral/ 
writes from Konigsberg to say that, during the late severe weather in Ger- 
many, the sac fell in such quantites that wolves entered the town at noonday. 
We have heard of it raining ‘cats and dogs,’ but it was reserved for grand- 
mama to discover that a northern sky is capable of snowing wolves, 

To tue Point at Once.—An eccentric beggar thus laconically addressed 
a lady, ‘ Will you, ma’am, give me a drink of water, for Lam so hungry | 
don’t know where to stay to-night?’ We doubt wether more meaning coald 
be embodied in so few words. 





ARMY PROMOTIONS. 
From Friday's Military Gazette. 
W ar-Orrice, March 8, 

ist Foot—Lieut. A. M. Gray, from Rl. Canadian Reg., to be Lieut. v. 
Claremont, who exchanges, 76th—Capt. W. Doran, from Ist West India 
Reg. to be Paym. v. W. Webster, who has been placed upon half-pay. 1st 
West India Reg.— Major-General Sir G. ‘T. Napier, KCh. to be Colonel y. 
Lientenant-General Sir G.H. B. Way, deceased, Feb. 29. Ri. Canadian 
Rifle Reg. —Lient. E. S. Claremont, from Ist F., to be Lieut. v. Gray, who ex- 
changes. 

Hosprrat Starr.—J. W. Mostyn, Gent, to be Assistant-Surgeon to the for- 
ces v. Home, appointed to 26th Foot. 

Mem.—The Christian name of Ens. Webster, 24 West India Reg., is 
Rowland only, and not Rowland William, as previously stated. Northum- 
berland Reg of Militia—J. Fife, Gent., to be Ensign, Feb. 24. RI. Merioneth- 
shire Light Infantry Militia—R. M. Richards, Gent., to be Sec. Lieut. v. E, 
L. Edwards, promoted March 1. 

Promotions and appointments made by the Commander-in-Chief in India, 
until Her Majesty's pleasure shall be known :— 

3d Lt. Drags.—Cornet E B Cureton, trom the 16th Lancers, to be Lieut., 
without p., v White, dec, 19th Dee. 1843. 15th Lt Drags.—Cornet Adam 
Blandy, to be Lieut, without p, v Ede, dec, 21st Dec, 1843. 3d Foot.—Lieut 
Harry Blair, to be Capt, without p, v Stewart, killed in action, 30th Dec, 1843 ; 
Lieut James Speedy, to be Capt, without p, v Magrath, died of his wounds 
i4th Jan, 1844; Ens R W Woods, to be Lieut, 30th Lec, 1848; Ens F } 
Dore, to be Lieut, v Speedy, 14th Jan, 1844; Lieut F F Maade to be Adj, v 
Blair, prom, 30th Dec, 1843. 4th—Bt-Maj John Crofton Peddie, from Ist 
Foot to be Maj v Macdonald, prom, in the 40th Foot, Sth Dec, 1813. 9%h— 
Lieut F L Bennet, from the 13th Lt Int, to be Lieut, vy Williams, who exc, 
15th Jan, 1844. 13th —Lieut W W Williams, from the 9th Foot, to be Lieut 
v Bennett, who exchanges ; 15th Jan, 1844. 2ist—Bt Col R B Fearon, C B, 
from 40th Foot to be Lieut-Col, vy Walker, dec; 5th Dec; 1843. Lieut G 
Frend, from 31st Foot, to be Capt, v Peddie, promoted in 2ist Foot ; 5th Dec 
1843. Wih—Lieuwt H F Wakefield, from 40th Foot to be Capt without p, v 
Adams. promoted; 29th Oct, 1843. 2th—Ens H G Walker to be Lieut, 





without p, v Moore, dec; 3st Dec, 1843. 31st—Maj Henry Clinton Van 
Certianct, to be Liewt-Col, without p, ¥ Churchill, killed in action ; 30:h Dee, 
1843. Bt-Maj. James Spence, to be Maj, v Cortlandt; 30th Dec, 1843. | 
Lieut Edward Lugard, to be Capt, v Spence; 30th Dec, 1843, cancels his pio- | 

| motion in 2th Foot. y Adams. Ens SG Newport, from 30th Foot, to be 
Lieut, v Frend, promoted in 2tst Foot; Sth Dee, 1843. Ens H WJ Grap, 
from Sth Foot, to be Licut, without p, » Bourke, Dec; 28th Dec, 1843. 40th | 
~Bt Lieut-Col R R Macdonald, from 4th Foot. to be Lieut-Col, without p, v | 
Fearon, appointed to the 21st Fusiliers, 5th Dec, 1843; Ens S Snelling to b 
Lieut without p, v Wakefield, promoted in 28th Foot, 29th October, 1843. 


hhth—Lieut H Needham, t> be Capt, without p vy Cobham killed in action, 
30th Dec, 1843; Ens E J Chambers, to be Lieut. vy Needham 30th Dec, 1843 
SHth—Ens J Jer me.to be Lieut, « ithout p. 1 Stuart, dec, 2h Novy, 1843 


i , 
| 2—Lieut M R Piltord was transferred to the 96th Foot, 34 March, 1848, from 


which date he is to be struck off the Returns for the 2d or Queen's Roval Reg 


f Foot. By order of His Exe. the Com-in-Chief 


H. G. Surru, Maj-Gen, Adj-Gen of H.M.’s Porces in !n lia. 


} country who, with the loss of the royal cause, fled tothe dreary wilds « 


MARRIED—On Wednesday morning, I%th inst., by the Rev. Smith Pyve, James yw 


Constable to Henrietia, of A. Arnold, , all of this city. 
DIED—At Paris. Cosada Wee, on the 26th eerch’ Helen, retiet te. H. Adaws. 
formerly of H.. 55th Reg:., and tstterly of the Siock Exchange, London, England 


———— ee 


Exchange at New York on London. at 60 days, 108 1-2 a 108 3-4. 
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LATER FROM EUROPE. 

We bave had three later arrivals from Eurcpe since our last publication - 
the last bringing London papers to the 17th ultimo. We copy from them the 
oflicial reports of the two victories gained over the Mahratta forces by our 
Indian army after a hard fought, an.! we are sorry to say, sanguinary contest. 
The enemy resisted with characteristic terocious valour, and was aided by the 
discipline of European tactics, for they were commandetl By Colonel Baptiste 
and Colonel Jacob, both French officers, who have been Yong in the Mahraua 
service. 3 

The proclamations of the Governor-General issued’ on this occasion, ex- 
plain the motives and causes of the entrance of our Army on the territories 
of Scindia. From these it appears, that treaties had been entered into with 
the late Mattarass, which bound the Indian Government to disenthra! his 
helpless successor from the violence and intrigue with which he was sur. 
rounded, that the mission of the army was to chastise the taction of the Dip, 
Kuascan W atx, anil the insurgents, and to protect the minority of the your zg 
Manarasa. 

Having attained these objects, the British Army is to be withdrawn, after 
receiving the submission of the Chiets, and muney to defray the expenses ot 
the campaign. A force sufficientto protect the person of the Mamaraza, and 
prevent the lawlessness of marauding hordes, is to be raised, and officered by 
English commanders. 

Mr. O’Conneut has attended a public meeting at Birmingham, and a grand 
dinner given te himat Covent Garden Theatre. His speeches on these occa- 
sions are very similar to those it is his wontto deliver inall respects but one;— 
they are devoid of the bitter hostility and rancour to the Saxon, and remarka- 
ble tor their expressions of gratitude to Englishmen, and prayers for eterna| 
union with England and Ireland. 

It is with noslight gratification that we refer onr readers to the speech of 
Mr. Goutsvrn, the Chancellor of the Exchequer—which will be found in an- 
other colifmn-—on introducing his measure to the House of Commons for the 
reduction of the interest on the Three-and-a-Half Per Cents. It furnishes the 
most satisfactory evidence of the flourishing state of the finances of the Em- 
pire, and of the highly improved state of Trade and Commerce. Nota sip- 
gle voice was raised, however modified, in depreciation of the measure. Mr, 
F. Barina, the last Whig Chancellor of the Exchequer, ali the Whigs, and 
even the Radicals, gave it their most hear'y approval. At the last date there 
was not the least probability that there would be any dissentients, even among 
the holders of the reduced Stock—as no man will be desirous to receive 100/ 
for what is now worth 102/. and a fraction, in the open market. 





Saturday Morning, 9 A. M-~The British steamer had not arrived at Bos- 
ton yesterday afternoon. 





BUENOS AYRES. 

Governor Rosas in his message, sent to the legislative body of the Argen- 
tine Republic, on the \st January last, has seen fit to charge Commodore’Pur- 
vis commanding the British squadron in the Rio Plata, with “ taking part 
with the enemies of theConfederation in Montevedio,” with “causing enormous 
injury tothe Republic,” with offering “ public insult to the Argentine flag,” with 
“contempt of the law of nations and the faith of treaties ;” by all which he had 
‘“fomented war and bloodshed, and occasioned an immense loss of property,” 
notwithstanding the British Minister had stated, by order of his government, 
that the Commodore ‘“ had instructions from home to respect the belligerent 
rights of the Argentine Republic.’ Mr. Ewart brought this subject before the 
consideration of the House of Commons on the 8th ultimo, and in reference w 
these charges stated, that he believed that our Consul at Buenos Ayres and the 
Commodore, naturally disgusted at the atrocities they daily witnessed, had 
laboured most zealously to bring about some sort of an arrangement between 
the belligerents. “It;was possible, in their zeal to effect this object, they might, 
to a certain extent, have exceeded their instructions, but of one thing he was 
satisfied, that they were influenced by the best motives, and were only desirous to 
effect a reconciliation.” He added, that recent accounts justified the hope of 
peace being soon restored, in consequence of the reverses to which one of the 
parties (no doubt Montevideo) had recently been subjected, and that the de- 
feated party were little entitled to the sympathy of either England or France, 
afier having repeatedly refused the mediation of the two powers. 


CANADA. 

We have received from Upper Canada a letter signed A. U. E. Lovyahst, 
and as the author is known to be a gentleman of high respectability, consider- 
able influence and undoubted loyalty, we have given this letter an atten- 
tive perusal. 

The writer assumes, Firs/, that party spirit is the evil that afflicts and scour- 
ges the province and ought to be abandoned by wise and patriotic men. 
Secondly, that the ex-councillors and their adherents are playing adeep and 
dangerous game through the medium of their “ Reform Associations,” which 
are stealing into existence in every part of the country, insidiously sapping the 
loyalty of the people and @ /a M'Kenzve, distributing the most inflammatory 
and seditious publications with a viev of bringing about another bloody con- 
vulsion. ‘Twirdly, that these men are making considerable progress in this 
nefarious design, owing to the divisions and dissensions of the loyalists, who 
adhere to the old party landmarks of whiggism, toryism, conservatism, &. 
Fourthly, that the great body of the people are sound, and could, from their 
superior numbers, set the enemies of order at defiance, if they would aban- 
don their party names and rally under one general standard. 

The remedy propose by the writer for this state of things, is the formation 
of a party consisting of the different sections of the loyalists, to be called the 
“ United Empire Loya'ists.” Without following this gentleman through all 
his arguments, we at once adopt his two most important conclusions, Vi? 
that new danger does evist, and that well disposed men ought forthwith to unre 
themselves to defeat the machinations of those restless spirits who seek onet 
more to plunge: the country in blood. We agree, too, with him in believing 
that the elements of a loyal party are in existence in the cuuntry, which, it 
brought into combination by some general bond of union, would be irresis- 
tible. We therefore urge him forward, and call on him to leave nothing 0 
done to effect his own laudable object. 

The name he proposes his party should bear, “ United Empire Loyalists, 
is one of high respectability, and carries with it many endearing associations. 





It was first assumed by a brave and devoted hand who left their home, trienes, 
of this 


and property, for the sake of their opinions; they were the Loyalists 
. { Nova 


Scotia, New’ Brunswick, and Canada, that they might still live under the Ge¥ 


ernment of their choice. These wilds they have converted into smiling to¥* 
and villages, where they would be happy under the protection of England 
they were not molested by a set of designing men, who seek to embroil 

| fine country in war and tumult. The writer of the letter under discassi0? » 


a son of one of those devoted men, and he naturally feels all his parents 4 
tachment tothe name 3eing upon the spot he is the best judge if that nam 
will carry with itall the potency it deserves,—if it will bring under it Loy@ 


, s ; ; : 4 
ists of every shade, come from what portion of the empire they may. * 
‘ - . . the 
man recently from England, Ireland or Scotland, may not perhaps, feel ¢ : 
‘ . * 7 hat wit 

force and influence of the term as an older resident; and it may be ta wi 
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Man is fondot novelty, especially when his feelings are to be brought into ac- fairs of Texas, Mr. Ashbel Sunith is only ering justice to Her 
tion. ‘These ideas we merely throw our, without insisting upon their accuraey. Government. Nothing can be further from their intention than thus to ipter- 


, p >, | fore in the internal irs of Texas. But at the same time that the under- 
Whatever is done should be done quickly ; a small quantity of water will! cioned makes this declaration, he believes that Mr. Smith is fully aware of 
extinguish in the outset that which will, if left to itseif, prove a great confla- | the continned anxiety of Her Majesty's Government to see slavery a , 
gration. It istime to be up and doing; these reform associations must be | not only in Texas, but in all parts of the world ; and it is a matter of no sur- 
met by counter and loyal associations, for if the poison be allowed to circulate | Prise to the undersigned that private individuals, who are impressed with the 


without an antidote, we know not how soon the body politic may become eee a should exert every eflort in their power to att.ia an object #9 


diseased . The undersigned has the honour to renew to Mr. Ashbel Smith the assur- 
Would not the term “ Lovat Association” be a good and efficient one? It} ance of his consideration. ABERDEEN. 


is a designation which would embrace loyalists of every shade; aman may| Fortin Orrice, Serremper UU, 1843. 
enlist under its banner and still be a whig, a tory, a conservative, or an honesi : ee): oF 

English radical, like Sir Charles Napicr, and thousands of others who might|  . | MR. HENRY C. TIMM'S CONCERT. — 
benamed. The party feelings known at home would be unfelt within the | | This fine Artist, and universally esteemed gentleman gave his annual 
precincts of a loyal association in Canada, whose objects were solely public Concert at the Apollo Saloon, on Tuesday last. We confidently expected to 
good, and the desire ot perpetuating the coanexion between the parent state | find his rocm crowded to excess, and we were proporiiouably disappoinied to 





and the colony. find but a medium attendance. 
In a man possessing the enlightened sentiments of the present Governor : PROGRAMME.—Prer I. 
General, the members of such an association may repose every confidence. Pel hog oe, — Nap dee a ilhee 
They cao without danger or reproach rally around bim, support him, and ey ore Saivauae 4.7 Childhood . : oe el 
cheer him on in his noble career—for he is a man without fault, a politician “ 2. Youth 
without guile, and a honour to that great country which sent him forth to fiat siitind - iad 3. - eas - 
sei stre lory of h Y Madrigal—* Down in a "ry Vale” ° ‘ : esta 
sustain the lustre and glory of her name | z By the New York Vocal Society, 
‘. ; Pe As : p Parr UL. 
Egupt.—On the last page of our literary sheet of this day’s impression, will | ‘ Fae : 
be found the particulars of the supposed discovery of a duplicate to the cele- Grand Concenio—V a, S- 7 Pietpss Allegro M Wallace 
brated Rosetta Stone. It appears that the same prize was discovered at Phila®! Souvenir de New York 2. Romanza Serenata 
by Mr Salt, formerly British Consul at Alexandria, many years ago. Dr. : : 3. Rondo Barcarole. 
Lepsius, the Prussian traveller, was led to believe in the originality of the dis- er move vont _ on ’ . 
covery, in consequence of the silence of both Champollion and Wilkinsonon| G+and Concerto—Piano—Mr. H.C. Timm. . : Mendelssohn 
the subject. =e Movement 1. Allegro Appassionato 
ENGLAND AND TEXAS. \ 2. Adagio S: stenuto 
{t seems now placed beyond a doubt, that the President has concluded a! Oven Le Lac de Fe 2s 3. Presto Scherzando Aube 
@freaty for the Annexation of Texas to the United States, and were it not for os ean era G. Loder. F : ‘ a te 


the fact, ‘hat the measure is justified by a supposed disposition of England to 
possess herself of the same territory, we know not that we should consider it | 
within our province more particularly to advert to it; but that supposition is, | 
we are satisfied, so utterly fallaci us, nay, so palpably absurd, that we cannot 
Jet it pass without again contradicting it. Surely, to the most superficial ob- 
server, it must be clear, that as regards colonization or emigration, the policy 
of England is now exclusively directed towards Canada and her Eastern em- 
pire ; that in the latter a field is open to her capital, industry and people, far | 
exceeding the desires of the most rapacious statesman, or the views of the most 
ambitious. Leavingthe Asiatic Continent out of the question, there is Ceylon, | 
the Cape of Good Hope, New Zealand, and all her other numerous possessions 
which invite the Anglo-Saxon to their shores and offer attractions to him, be 
will in vain seek elsewhere. 

Were it true that Texas held out equal inducements—which she does not ; 
that the delusions, once so prevalent in regard to her destinies, were not dis- 
sipated—which they certainly are ina degree at least; still there is one cir- 
cumstance connected with the cultivation of her soil, which will ever prevent 
its becoming an object of desire to England—viz. it must be cultivated by slave 
labour. Now, who can believe that, with the prejudices so prevalent in Eng- 
land on this subject, the Government would seek a possession where slavery 
must be kept up, or the land be left a desert ? The sacrifices the nation is now 
daily making to insure a sale of the products of her West Indian Colonies 
are too costly not to have afforded at home a most impressive lesson on this 
point. 

True it is, that expressions of individual opinions in Parliament, and one of 
that erratic statesman Lord Brougham. in particular, have been seized upon 
here, as proofs of the intention of England to operate upon slavery in the 
United States, in some way, through the medium of Texas. But when did| Mr, Wallace played his Grand Cencerto which we have noticed fully, in 
these ever receive the approval of aby member of the Government? Never, just praise, on a previous occasion. He performed it admirably, and was 
and aithough we see it said, that the Treaty of annexation, when laid before | most loudly applauded. 
the Senate, will be accompanied by evidence of some such interference on But the gem of the evening, nay, the brightest gem in the whole range of 
the part of England, we do not believe one syllable of it. ‘That the Govern. pianoforte music, was the pianotorte Concerto, played by Mr. Timm, and 
ment has expressed, in its diplomatic intercourse with Texas, decided opi- composed by aye ser This greatest of the tiving, and equal o the dead 

; . . , be composers, has poured into this work the very eloquence of poetry, and the 
nions on the subject of the slave trade on the coast of Africa, we have no | .ou) of passion. We feel utterly unable to describe its beauties in detail, 
doubt; it may even, in obedience to popular clamour, have expressed a wish | for we were so enchained, so moved, so subdued by them, that their impres- 
or desire in regard to internal slavery in Texas, but beyond this it has not | sion has sunk into our soul, producing but one perfect image which is indi- 
oo, Se eceaguase! pascons sngely » net PUY SPeRy = ~ uy «eaten, tr Pimin never played so admirably as upon this occasion; he was in- 
that public men must sometimes seek to conciliate popular feeling. spired by the work, and displayed a depth of feeling which works of less con- 

It has also been alleged, in some of the papers, that Mr. Pakentam. our | sequence have failed 10 arouse. The clearness, precision, force, and delicacy 
Minister at Washington, has officially denied that England had any view to | ol his performance were themes of general admiration. The accompaniments, 
the possession of Texas ; we think this very probable, if that gentleman has which are an inseparable portion of the soul of the composition, were admi- 
founda fitting opportunity to do so—unless, indeed, he has thought it beneath rably played, 


od +4. , sarah . : The overture “ Le Lac de Fees,” concluded the performance, It was doubt- 
the dignity of his country todeny an imputation for which there is no ground | jess we]] played, but we did not hear it, for we could not disturb the feelings 


_.whatever. created by the beauties of Mendelssohn, by listening to the trifles of Auber. 

If Texas is to be acquired at the expense of a war with Mexico, it strikes Mr. George Loder conducted the concert throughout in that same masterly 
us that, in the present peaceful age, it can only be justified on the ground of | ™@nner which has placed him above all other conductors in the country. 
} : : : ett, To Mr. H. C. Timm the earnest thanks of the profession are due for his 
imperious necessity, and that those who otherwise embark in it, incur a dread 


pe 7 : ode endeavours, at great risk and labour, to elevate the charac.er of musical per- 
responsibility to their God, their country, and the civilized world; at any rate, | formances in this city, and we assure him, that if the attempt has not proved 


let not England, or her Government, be made the stalkinghorse, from behind | as beneficial to him in a pecuniary point of view as was expected, it has 
which the first blow is struck. gained for him the credit of having given the most classical and sterling con- 


Since writing the above we have received the Nutional Intelligencer, contain- Cort ever, olihted in thie county, 
ing a correspondence between the Texan Charge d’ Affairs in London, and 
Lord Aberdeen, which we subjoin. It will be seen that it amply confirms our 
views in regard to English interference with Slavery in Texas. 


Correspondence between Lord Aberdees and the Hon, Ashhel Smith in relation to 
Slavery. 


Spohr’s most wonderful Symphony has not been played more than three or 
four times in Europe ; it is, therefore, no small honour to be the introducer of 
such a work to an American audience. The meaning of the composition is 
fully displayed by the titles attached to each movement, but it would be im- 
possible to describe the exquisite manner i which the great Master has work 
ed out the metaphysical portion of his plan. The simplicity of thefirst move- 
ment—its exquisite playfulness, its tearful tenderness, contrasts most marked- 
ly with the mysterious opening and mad progress of the second movement, in 
which the first awakening, and gradual development of the more ardent 
passions of our nature are displayed. This is followed by a movement, de- 
scriptive of the nobler aspirations of the soul of man, mad ambition, andthe 
stronger worldly influences sobered down, and tempered by reason and re- 
ligion. 

This is the idea which Spohr has worked into a form of such exquisite 
beauty, that the judgment is almost taken captive. The instrumentation is 
novel and beautiful, being replete with the richest and most ravishing combi- 
nations; the melodies are of the most fervid and passionate character, and 
the wild bursts of energy are truly startling. It is inevery way a work of 
the highest character, and Mr. Loder, the conductor, is deserving of high com- 
mendation for the admirable manner in which he led the best orchestra ever 
drawn together in the country. The performance was really worthy of the 
work. Praise suflicient can scarcely be bestowed upon the wind instruments 
generally, their performance was worthy of the best European Orchestra. 

The New York Vocal Society sung two beautiful Madrigals, the first but 
indifferently, in consequence of the wretchedly crowded and badly arranged 
state of the orchestra; but the second was beautifully performed, and unani- 
mously encored. 


NEW YORK VOCAL SOCIETY. 
We attended the third Concert given by this Society at the Apollo Sa- 
loon, on Thursday, the 11th inst. The Vocal selection consisted entirely of 
Madrigals and Glees. The following isthe Programme :— 





Parr I. 
ASHBEL SMITH TO THE BARL OF ABERDEEN. Student’s Serenade—Gipsey’s Warning . ° : ‘ ° Benedict 
The undersigned, Charge d’Affaires of the Republic of Texas, has the | Madrigal—Since first lsaw your face . . : é . Ford, 1620 
honour to state to His Excellency the Earl of Aberdeen, Her Majesty’s Sec- All Creatures now are Merry ‘ -  .  . « Benet 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs, that he has been informed that certain per- | Glee—“ Where the Bee Sucks'’—Mrs. E. Loder and Miss Watson 
sons, British subjects, and others now. or recently in London, have been ana Mr. Phillips and Mr. Massett ‘ : . Jackson 
are endeavouring to procure the abolition of slavery in Texas; and that in | Madrigal—When Flow’'ry Meadows. weg ; Palestrina 1570 
ursuance of this purpose they have presented themselves to the Ministers of ; Madrigal—Fire! Fire! 7 ‘ ; ‘ , : ‘ Morley 1597 
er Majesty’s Government in order to obtain, if possible, their co-operation on Pant Il. 
this subject. Trio—Piano Forte, Violin, Violoncello—Messrs. Timm, Marks, and 
The undersigned, on behalf of his Government, would state to his Lordship Millon é 4 ‘ Reissiger 


that the parties alluded to as having for their object the abolition of slavery | Madrigal—“ The Silver Swan,” by desire) ie ‘ . 4 
in Texas are in no manner recognised by the Texian Government, and that | Glee—“ Ye Spotted Snakes”—Mrs. Burkhardt and Messrs. Peterschen, 
their proceedings inthe matter in question, as well as in all others touching, A. Phillips, and Keyzer : 





4 ° ‘ b é Stevens 
or in any way relating to the institutions of Texas, are wholly unauthorized, | Madrigal—* O that the learned Poets” ; ; ° ° O. Gibbons 
disclaimed, and disapproved of by the Government of that country. Glee—“ By Celia’s Arbour’—Messrs. G. Loder, Comer, Johnson, and 

In making the present communication the undersigned begs to disclaim in- Maynard " : " . ° , ‘ é ° Horsley 
timating the opinion that there exists any disposition on the part of Her Britan- , Madrigal—* Down in a flow’ry Vale” (by particular desire) Festa 1541 


nic Majesty's Government to interfere in the affairs of Texas—an opinion Conductor—Mr. Henry C. Watson. 

which would be wholly inconsistent with the frank and friendly tone of his) wr ao not purpose entering upon a detailed criticism, as our want of space 
Lordship’s remarks in the interview which the undersigned had the honour to bias ¥ HERD lovely Madrigals in the selecti ae 
hold with his Lordship on this subject; nor does the undersigned wish or ex- | this week forbids it. The most lovely Madrigals in the selection were, un. 
pect to interfere with the liberty of British subjects to discuss the matier in | donbiedly, “ Fire! Fire!” “The Silver Swan,” and “© that the learned 
question, or any other matter ; but his 0 ject is to peace on the record the €x- | Poets,” They are all different in character, but each beautiful in its style, 
plicit disapproval by the Texian Government of all proceedings having for pure in melody, rich in harmony, fine in counterpoint, and fall of ingenious 


their object the abolition of slavery in Texas. tr rT 1 faeale @ ; 
The andersigned avails himselt of this occasion to renew to His Excellency | !™itation. The performance of the Madrigals was of the highest order of ex- 
| cellence, and has added yet another to the already established and acknowledg- 


the Kari of Aberdeen assurance of the highest consideration. 
- . a ASHBEL SMITH. ed claims of the Society upon the liberal encouragement of the public. 
Exas, J st 1, 1843. 


’ 





Lecation oF The Glees were by no means as carefully performed, ‘There was not tha 
: precision, that blending of the voice, that unity of sentiment necessary to give 
Ma undersigned, Her px ee el aa ey Secretary of Siate foc Fecwan due effect to compositions of so delicate a nature. Gleesin 
affairs, has tue honour to acknowledge the receipt of the note dated the Ist ul- : ‘ : acy of 
: - ~~ oe ; wpe - ny other species of concerted music, an exeeeding delicacy of execu. 

timo, from Mr. Ashbel Smith, Charge d’ Affaires of the Republic ot Texas, in than ont des e pe > 2 , af ; ~ y r 
which he brings under the notice ot Her Majesty’s Governmen: the proceed- | tion, and a refinement of expression, which can only be given by artisis whose 
ings of certain British subjects and others in London, who have been and are | voices have been highly cultivated. The two last glees in the programme 

‘deavouring to pruc ure the abolition of slavery in Texas, and states that the | were cast too unequally; those accustomed to glee singing were mixed 
ie re me in question. are in bo manner recognised by his Governmeni, who up with those less accustomed to that peculiar style, which marred the e/ 
eourely disapprove of their proceedings. ’ 

in disclaiming all intention of insinuating that there exists on the part of | fet as a whole. a 
ber Mayesty’s Government any disposition to interfere improperly in the al-| The Trio, by Reissiger, was perform’ in most excellent style by Messis 


THE EARL OF ABERDEEN TO ASHBEL SMITH, 


requires, morte 


Timm, Marks, and Millon. “The Compésition is by no means poy in 


its character, but it abounds with many distinguished beauties. 

The Concert concluted with the Madrigal “ Down in a flow'ry Vale"— 
which was repeated at this Concert by particular desire. It was unani- 
mously encored, and proved a spirited ending to a most delightful entertain- 
ment. 

The whole concert was under the direction of Mr. Henry C. Watson. 

The fourth, and last Concert, is fixed, we believe, tor the 13th of the ensu- 
ing month. Theselection will be sacred. 


Mr. W. J. Davis’ Concert.—This gentleman's Concert takes place at the 
Apollo Saloon on Monday next. He has secured the first vocal talent ia the 
city, and to add to the attraction, has a large and admirable Orehestra, which 
will perform some splendid overtures, Mr. Loder and Mr. Alpers are con- 
ductors. ‘The admission is 50 cents—such a concert has never been given at 
such a price, And we trust he will be extensively patronised. 


THE DRAMA, 

Prank Taratee.—The palmy days of “Ol Drury” seom to be reviving; 
every night boxes and pit present a crowded array of delighted auditors, such 
as were wont to grace these walls when it was, par excellence, tun Theatre. 
We are doubly gratitied at this snecess—for Mr. Simpson's sake, whose es- 
ablished reputation of thirty years’ standing as a faithfa caterer for the public 
amusement, Ceserves this reward; ad as a proof that public taste, however 
capricious, is not insensible tothe higher order of dramatic exeellenee. Wal- 
lack and Mrs, Brougham closed their successful engagement last week, and 
Booth, restored to his original vigor, commenced on Monday tn his exclusive 
Richard to a crowded house, and has continued during the week to attract 
similar audiences in a repetition of his accustomed characters; playing them 
in a style that brings back the remembrance of bis ea: liest wiumphs in this 
country. Booth has a range of paris in which he bas no competitor; the 
number indeed limited, but the genuine play-goet never palls at the repeti- 
tion of his graphic Richard, and the appalling reality of the embodiment of 
this great actor's Sir Giles Overreach. The twee lover of the drama would 
respect the eflorts of the temperance cause, if it had only numbered among its 
benefits the restoration of this eccentric genius to his original vigour and in- 
tellect. We confess ourselves to be surprised at the perfect and wonderful 
transformation that has occurred. 

Mr. Simpson has transferred from the Boards of old Drary one of the most 
successfal pieces produced last season, under Macready's management, which 
bids fair to be even more successful here. It is a kind of wavestic of the old 
nursery tale of Fortunio and his seven gilted servanis,dramatized by the Eng- 
lish Scribe Planché ; who has contrived to produce trom the delivhtfal tale 
which entranced our youthful days, an entertainment equally fascinating to 
‘children of a larger growth.” The original incidents of this story are all 
faithfully rendered, dished up with a spice of wit, fan and extravaganza, that 
is exquisite of its kind. Parodies from Norma, Masaniello, Gustavus, the 
Barber of Seville, Midas, and popular airs, form the vocal accompaniments of 
the piece, anc altogether form a melange of whim and extravagance that we 
predict will make this a standing dish, through the remainder of the season.— 
Nor does its excellence rest only with the Author—it has been fitted to the pe- 
culiar talents of the Park company, Chippendale as King Alfonrite, is an ex* 
quisite embodiment of the easy facile Monarch, and Fisher is no less happy 
as the Emperor Matapa, his redoubtable rival. 

Mrs. Hunt, as the disguised hero, Fortunio, was the very beau-ideal of the 
gay chevalier. We have seldom seen her to greater advantage, and then the 
all perfect, and unapproachable Mrs. Vernon, as the Princess Vindieta! but 
we are touching on the “ercles vein’ and will enly say, to all our readers, 
who are admirers of the true artistical style of acting, “ see Mrs, Vernon's Vin 
dicta, merely for the sake of an enjoyment, now so rarely to be met with.” 
It is Tilburina, with annotations and improvements. Nor should we omit 
doing justice to the other characters of this exquisite piece of ludicrous humour; 
they are all perfect. ‘he extravaganza has been put on the stage by Mr. 
Barry, in bis very best style, beautiful and appropriate scenery by Smith, and 
costumes and appointments superb and effective. It must have a most 
successtul run. 

Mr. Booth cloves his engagement this evening with his benefit, and on 
Monday the Seguins with Shrival commence w ithopera, We understand Mr. 
Simpson intends to produce the operas in which these distinguished artists ap- 

ar, with the greatest care ; the orchestra is to be materially augmented and 
improved, and we have no doubt but his eflorts will be crowned with complete 
success, 

Bowery Tueater.—Mr. Hamblin has revived during the week, an alinost 
forgotten drama of Lillo’s, called Fatal Curiosity, once rendeted famous by 
the inimitable acting of John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons, as old Wilmot and 
Agnes. Mr. J. R. Scott, and Mrs. Hield personated the characters at . the 
Bowery, and evidently exhibited that they had studied them closely, The 
whole of the third act was given with appalling energy and truthfulness, But 
the subject is too horrid for representation, and would, require almost super- 
human talent to make it even tolerable in the delineation, Thalaba, a gor- 
geous Spectacle, foundeé on Svuthey's wild and beautiful Poem, has been 
duced in a style ofsurpassing magwificence. De Bar as the hero, and Mrs. 
Phillips as Oheiza are particularly good, and the Sambo of Saunders, isa rich 
specimen of Ethiopian humour. 

Cuaruam Tuestar.—Mrs. M'Clure, a distinguished actress of established 
reputation, has been playing at thiv house during the week, and has attracted 
crowded audiences. Her style is of the old school of measured declamation, 
yet occasionally, when warmed by her author, she becomes natural and im- 
passioned. She is undoubtedly a women of talent, and were she to eschew 
the now exploded style of pompous declamation for the purely chaste and na- 
tural, she would be a valuable acquisition to the stage. Yoong Conner has be- 
come an established favourite with the audience here. Daverna must be 
convinced that the public can appreciate a manager's eflurts to please, for his 
Theatre is crowded nightly. Surely the drama must be on the rise in New 
York, for al) the Theatres are doing a flourishing business, 


Messrs. Sears and Walker, 114 Falton, and 122 Nassau streets, have just 
issued a new and complete “ History of the Bille” as contained in the Old and 
New Testaments, It is a fine large octavo of nearly a thousand pages, em- 
bellished with numerous engravings. There isa very copious appendix’ con- 
taining a literary history of the Bible, the authors of the different books of 
the sacred volume, &. The printing, binding, &., is unexceptionable, and 
the work is sold uncommonly jow. 

The plan of illustrating almost everything now taught with large and nu- 
merous engravings facilitates the acquisition of knowledge in an eminent 
degiee. 

The same publishers have also issued in a very attractive form, Sears’ 
Guide to Knowledge, or Repertory of Pacts, forming a complete library of en- 
tertaining information in the several departments of Science, Literature, and 
Art, embellished by several hundred engravings. 

Orcapopiana—WNo 1, of the Literary Remains of the late Wass Garton 
Cranky, edited ty Lewis Gaytonp Cranks. The papers entiled Ollapodiana 
are so generally known through their publication in the periotical in which 
they first appeared, that it would be superflaous here to say aught in their 
praise; their collection in the present shape will no doubt be acceptable to the 
public. ‘These are preceded in the volume before us by a meinoir of their 
author, who, in the words of Wasniworon lavino, “has left behind him 
writings which will make men love his memory and lament his death.” 

A Practical Treat on Mitwifery, ly M. Chailly.—Thie bouk, like the other 
Medical works that have recently been published by the Harpers, under the 
supervision of the New York University, is of standard merit. and may be 
come in this country, a8 it was in France, a text-book in the medical schools- 
and an indispensable aid to the practitioner. Mi is eminently practical, rtudi- 
ously avoiding all new Ciscussion of speculative opinions, anc presenting the 
facts and minute directions which will be of the most vital utility to those en 
gaged in the actual duties of the profession. On all these points # is very 
full, and embodies the experience of the most eminent physicians and medical 
men in France. The translation from the French is made by Dr. Bedford, of 
the University, who has still farther enriched the work by notes, detailing 
cases which have come under his own personal observation. The Harpers 
have published it in a large octavo volame, of over five hundred pages, and it 


is accompanied oy more than two hundred wood cute, designed by the author 
for the better illustration of the work. 































































































Cavalry; this column had to advance under a very severe fire, over very 
difficult groand, but when within a short distance, again the rush of the 29th 
Reg., as before, under Maj. Bray, gallantly hy ay by the 56th Regiment 
under Maj. Dick, carried —— before them, and thas gained the en- 
ivenched main position of Chonda. In this charge the 39h Reg. lost the ser- 
vices ot its brave Commanding Officer, Maj tray, who was desperately 
wounded by the blowing up of one of the enemies’ tumbrils in the midst of 
the corps, who were ably brought ont of action by Maj Suaubenzee. This 
gallantcurps, on this occasion, captured two regimental standards, 





th 


ins, Assist, Adj -Genera] of the Arm 


Lieut. W. Fraser Tytler. Dep. Assist. Quartermaster-Genera], and Capt. | as the ground would admit, but I regr 
I have every reason to be satisfied with the conduct of Superintending Surg.| Brevet-Major 











ct hat an oppornity was not adored 
os he gre employing =a ap op ity was not 
ainwaring and Capt. C. Mainwaring, Sub- Assistant Com. 


Wood, and Field Surg. Chaliners. This latter officer peculiarly and most | General, merit my thanks for the assistance they rendered me as extra Aides. 


creditably exerted himself in the field hospital at Maharajpoor. 

To Lieut.-Col. Gough, C.B., H.M's 3d Lt. Drs., my Military Secretary, 
and the other officers composing my personal Staff; Major Havelock, CB. 
H.M.’« 13th Lt, Infant.y, Persian Isterpreter; my A.D.C. Lieu!. Frend, ot 
H.M.’s 31st Foot (who was severely wounded, and his right arm amputated 





A small work of four guns on the lett of this position, was long and obsti- 
nately defender but subsequently carried, and the guns captured by the gren- 
adiers of the 30th, ander Capt. Campbell, admirably supported by a wiug of 
the 56th N.L., ander Maj Phillips. 

Brig. Curewn's brigade of Cavalry, taking advantage of every opportu- 
nity, manceuvred most judiciously on the right, and would have got in rear of 
the position, and cat off the retreat of the whole, had they not been prevented 
by an impassable ravine. | witnessed wiih much pride the rapidity of the 
movement of the three troops of the Horse Artillery, which bore a conspicu- 
ous part in this well contested action ; their leaders promptly brought them 
forward in every available position, and the precision of their fire was ad- 
mirable. With the two Light Field Battcries | have every reason to be 
pleased ; they well supported the high character of the Bengal Art. 1 was 
greaily gratified with a spirited charge made by Maj Oldfield, C. B., of the 
th Irregular Cavairy, who had been left to cover Maj Alexander's troops of 
horse artillery, and who charged by my orders a considerable body of the ene- 
my's infaniry, who were moving off from the right positien of Maharaj- 
poor. ‘Two guns and two standards rewarded this charge. 1 was likewise 
much pleased with a charge made by my personal escort under Cornet Stan- 
nus, which did great credit to himself and the smal! body of the Sth Lt. Cav- 
alry which tormed it, 

several acis of individual heroism occurred on this day: none exceeded 
those of Maj-Gen Churchill, ©. B., Quartermaster General of her Majesty's 
forces in India, and Captain Sometset, of the Grenadier Guards, your Lord- 
ship's Military Secretary, whom you kindly allowed to act on my staf, and 
whom | sent with Brigadier Careton’s brigade,  coimmunicate to me the 
movement of the corps. ‘These two gallant officers nobly fell, having re- 
ceived several wounds in personal rencentre. In Maj-Gen Churewill, ber 
Majesty's service will experience a great loss; he died during the night, aller 
ampntation of the leg; bat | am glad to add there is every hope tnat Captain 
Somerset will do well, though severely wounded. 

[ regret to say that our loss bas been very severe, infinitely beyond what | 
calculated on ; indeed, I did not do justice to the gallantry of my opponents 
Their force, however, so greatly exceed ours, particularly in Artillery, the 
position of their guas was so commanding, they were so well served, and 
determinedly detended, both by their guoners and their Infantry, and the pe- 
culiar difficulties of the country giving the defending force so great advan 
tages, that itcould no the otherwise. 

in the return ot killed, | have greatly to deplore the loss of Lieut,-Col. E. 
Sanders, C. B., of the Engineers, than whom this Army, with its numerous 
list of devoted soldiers, could not boast a more promising nor a more entha- 
siastic Ofieer. 

[Lis also my painiul duty to record my deep regret at the loss of a most 
valuable Officer, Maj Crommelin, C.B., of the Ist Lt, Cavalry, who died of 
wounds received when nobly leading his corps in support of the 5th Brigade 
of Infantry. 

Your Lordship is aware that I had collected a strong force in Bundeleund, 
under Ma)-Gen J Grey, C. B., to co-operate with me, and that both corps 
crossed the Scindian frontiers, from the north east aid south-west, at the saine 
time, It may: herefore be necessary here to observe that, on finding that all 
your Lordship’s stre,voas attempts to maiitain those friendly relations 
which had hitherto existed between the two Governments were fruitless, and 
that the Mahratia Army, the ruling power, appeared determined to rest the 
fate of their country on the hazard of a general action, L instructed Ma)j-CGien 
Grey, with the troops under his command, to push on as rapidly as practica 
ble to Punniar, 12 miles soath-west of Gwalor—thus placing the Mahratta 
Army between two corps capable of supporting each other, should it remain 
in the vicinity ol its capital, or of subdividing that Army to repel or attack 
these two columns. ‘They adopted the latter ‘ternative, and, under Divine 
guidance, the consequence has been most decisive and honourable to the Bri- 
lish arms, 








I beg now to inclose Maj.-Gen. Grey's report, detailing his movements and 
operauons, which were as creditable to this meritorious Officer, as the result 
has proved highly honourable to the troops he has under bis command ; and 
I beg earnestly to draw your Lordship’s {avourable attention to their conduct, 
and to the recommendations of Maj. Gen. Grey 

I beg also to bring to your Lordship’s notice the several Officers named by 
those in command of the separate islaiana. In this list I shall not re-naime 
those whom it is my intention to bring to your Lordsbip's favourable conside- | 
rativn as cormmmanding divisions and brigades, and on the staff, at the eonciu- 
sion of this report, 

Maj.-Gen, Sir Joseph Thackwell, commanding the Cavalry division, men- 
tions having received every assistance from Capt. Pratt, 16th Lancers, Assist 
Adj.-Gen. Capt, Clayton, 4th Lt, Cavalry, Assist.-Quartermaster-Gen. Lieut. 
Pattinson, 16th Lancers, Brigade.-Major of Cavalry, Lieut. Cowell, 3d Lt. 
Drags., A.U.C., and Capt. Herries, $4 Lt. Dragoons, your Lordsbip’s A.D.C., 
who acted as A.D.C, to Sir J. Thackwell on this occasion, and Lieut. Renny 
of the Engineers, attached to the Cavalry division. 

Maj. General Dennis mentions having derived every assistance from Capt. 
Mackie, H.M’s 31 Bail’s Assist.-Adj.-Gen,; Lieut Sneyd, 57th N. L., Act. 
Dep.-Assist. Quariermaster-Gen, of the Zl division of infantry; and Lieut. 
Dowman, E.M.’s 40th Foot, Acting Aide-de-Cainp. 

Maj,-General Littler strengly brings to notice Maj. Bray, commanding 
39th Reg, (severely wounded), and Maj. Steaubenzee, of H.M.'s 39th Reg. ; 
Major Dick and Phillips, 56th N.1.; Major Ryan, H.M.’s 50th Reg.; Capt. 
Nixon, H.M,'s 39th Reg., Brigade Major; Capt. Campbell, H.M.’s 39th 
Grenadier Company; Capt. Graves, 10th Grenadiers, Assist.-Adj.-Gen,; and 
Lieut, Croker, ti Ms 39h Reg., Assist.-Quartermaster-Gen. 5th Brigade ot 
Infantry ; Capt. Harris, 70th N.i., his A.D.C,; and Capt. Alcock, 46th ; Capt. 
Johnston, 46th, and Lieut Vaughan, 2ist N.1, Act. Aide-de-Camp. 

Maj.-Gen. Valiant has also strongly brought to my notice the conduct of 
Lieut.-Col. M‘Laren, C.B., 16th Grenadiers; Lieut.-Col. Hamilton, 2d Gre- 
nadiers; Maj. Stopford and Capt. Codjington (both severely wounded), and 
Capt. Oliver, successively commanding H.M.'s 40:h Reg. ; Capt. Manning, 
16th Grenadiers; Capt. Young, 24 Cirenadiers; Brigade Maj. Capt. Aber- 








crombie, Engineers ; and Lieut. Nelson, H.M.’s 40th Feot, his A.D.C, 
Brigadier Gowan strongly recommends Capt, Macdonald, Dep.-Assist.- 
Adjutant-General of Artillery. 

Although it was not their good fortune to come into action, I feel it due two 
Brigadier Tennant, and the oilicers and the men of the Foot Artillery, to ex- 
press my thanks for the great exertions they made to bring up the heavy 
ordnance, which alone was prevented from opening on Maharajpoor by the 
rapidity of the Movementof the attacking columns, and trom the action hay- 
ing commenced earlier than I expected. My thanks are likewise due to 
Brigadier Riley, and that portion of the 6th brigade of Infantry which torm- 
ed the rear guard, for the manner in which they protected and brought for- 
ward the immense train’ of stores, provisions, and baggage, which accom- 
panied the Army over so great an extent of the enemy’s country. 

I have thus, my Lord, attempted to detail a series of movements, many of 
which came under your Lordship’s observation. It now becomes my duty, 
as Commander-in-Chief of this army, to do justice to those gallant men, who 
I feel [ can conscientiously assure your Lordship merit my warmest approba- 
tion; and although it fell to the Jot of some—as in all actions it must—to be 
more prominently forward than others, yet lam proud to say I found in all 
arms the most animated enthusiasm, and the most able support. 

To Maj. Gen. Sir Joseph Thackwell, K.C.B., to Maj.-Generals Dennis 
and Littler, and to Brig. Gowan, commanding divisions, my best thanks are 
due, for the manner in which they conducted and led their respective divi- 
sions 

To Maj.-Gen. Valiant, K.H., and Brigadiers Scott, Stacy, Cureton, and 
Wright, I am equally indebted for their gallantry and exertions in command 
of brigades: and to the several Officers commanding corps and troops of 
Horse Artillery and light field batteries, named in a foregoing part of this 
despatch, | feel called upon to express mv warmest approval. ‘They nobly 
led and were gallantly supported by the Oificers and troops of their respective | 
‘ orps 

I beg to bring to your Lordship’s notice the professional talents of Maj 
Smith, from whom I derived every assistance, as well as from the several 
Officers of the Engineer's Department. 

To the General Staff lam greatly indebte: m Maj.-Gen. Smith, C.B 





Adj General of H.M.’s forces in India, and Maj.-Gen. Lamley Adj Gen 


in the field); Capt. R. Smith, 26th N.L, Capt. Evans, 26th Lt. Int., and Lieut. 
Bagot, 15th N.L, | am greatly indebted for their alacrity and zeal in carrying 
my orders; also my best thanks are due to Capt. Sir h. Shakespear, Kt., of 
the Artillery, to Capt. Cartis, 37th N.L, Sub-Assist. Com.-Gen., to Lieut. Mae- 
donald, 2d Madras La Cavalry, and w Lieut. Hayes, 62d N.L, all of whom 
acted as my Aides-de Camp during the day—I must notomit to mention Ast.- 
Surg. Stephens, M.D., H.M.’s 62d Reg., Surgecn on my personal Stafl, who 
accompanied me in the field, and was most attentive and uselul tw the 
wounded. 

I have the honour to inclose a list of our killed and wounded; that of the 
enemy must have been exceedingly great. 

By the returns, your Lordship will perceive we have captured, in the action 
of Maharaj poor, 56 guns and the whole of the enemy's ammunition-waggons. 

I feel 1 have been led into a much longer detail than I bad intended, and 
have brought to your Lurdship’s novice a very lengthened list of Officers who 
led, and troops who achieved, a victory that, in one day, has brought a once 
powertal nation, and undoubtedly brave Army,to feel the indomitable power of 
the British arms, thus securing theinternal peace of Central India. I have, &c., 

fi. Goven, General, Com.-in-Chief, East Indies. 

List of Killed, Wounded, and Missing, inthe Right Wing of the Army of 

Gwalior, under the personal command of His Excellency the Commander 

in-Chiet, in the action of Maharajpoor, on 29th December, 1843. 

Camp, Choundah, January Ist, 1541. 

General Staft—2 Officers and 6 horses kilied; 2 Officers and 3 rank and file 
wounded. 

Artillery Division—Total Killed—1 Officer, 1 Serjeant, and 4 horses; 4 r. 
and f£., | groom, and 1 ordnance driver, wounded; 1 horse missing. 

Cavalry Division—Total—1 European and 1 Native Officer, 1 ‘T'rumpeter, 
9 troopers, and 79 horses, killed; 5 Luropean and 4 Native Officers, 5 Serjs., 
3 Trumpeters, 37 troopers, and 48 horses, wounded ; 1 trooper, 3 grooms, and 
10 horses mis-ing. 

2d Infantry Division—Total killed—1 European and 1 Native Officer, 1 
Serj.,2 Drummers, 43 r. and f., and L horse. Wounded—15 European and 7 
Native Officers, 32 Serjs.,4 Drummers, and 304 r. and {,, and 2 horses; 1 
rank and file missing. 

3d Infantry Division—Total—1 Officer, 2 Serjs., 1 Drummer, and32 r. and 
f., and3 horses killed; 12 Officers, 21 Serjs., 1 Drummer, 199 r. and f., wound- 
ed; 1 rank and file missing. 

To His Excellency General Sir H. Gough, Bart., G.C.B. 


Camp, Panniar, December 30, 1843. 

Sir,—I nave the satisfaction to report to your Excellency that the leit wing 
of the Army of Gwalior, under my command, yesterday obtained a complete 
victory over a large force of the Gwalior Troops, under the command of Col, 
Secunder, consisting of about 12,000 men of all arms, and captured all their 
guns, 24 in number, one standard, all their ammunition, and some treasure, 
&e., &e. 

Agreeably to your Excellency’s orders, 1 marched from Simmereea on the 
28th inst., and encamped at Burka-ka-Sarai. [ had information of the Gwa- 
lior troops being in position at Antree,7 miles in tront of my camp, and of their 
intention of making a night attack. On the 29th (yesterday) | made one march 
to this place, 16 miles, being desirous of getting through the narrow valley 
from Himmutgaur to Punniar. The enemy (as it afterwards appeared) 
marched from the Antree Pass early on the morning of yestercay by a paral- 
lel movement with the left wing, concealed behind a lofty and extensive range 
of hills seme miles distant on our right, and took up a strong position on the 
heights in the immediate vicinity of the fowified village ot Mangore, near 
Punniar, and commenced firing on my immense line of baggage. I immedi- 
ately detached all the Cavalry | could spare, under Brig. Harriott, and in ad- 
dition of a troop of Horse Artillery, under Capt. Brind, which on approach- 
ing the baggage on the other side of the town of Punniar, took up a position, 
and returned the fire of the enemy with much precision and effect. Every at- 
tempt was made by Brig. Harriott to attack the enemy, but from the ground 
being intersected by ravines, this able Officer was prevented from bringing the 
Cavalry into action, and proceeded with them to the Rear Guard, having pass- 
ed under a smartcannonade. About 4 o’clock, p. m., the enemy was obsery - 
ed to have taken up a very strong position on a chain of high hills, 4 
miles to the east of ourcamp. I decided immediately to attack him, and de- 
tached H. M.’s 3d Buffs and a company of Sappers and Miners to take up a 
sosition On an Opposite ridge, followed afterwards to the right by the 39th. N 
i consisting of five companies, until I could bring up the force, amounting 
to 2007 men, and then make an attack upon the enemy’sleft fank and centre, 
and drive him from tne strong position he occupied ; owing to the lateness of 
the day, it was some time before I could support the force 1 bad detached. 
The Buffs and Sappers attacked the enemy’s centre, exposed to a galling fire 
from their guns, but most gallantly carried every position before them, drove 
the enemy trom height to height, and captured eleven of bis guns and the stand- 
ard. [cannot sufficiently express how much indebted I feel to Lieut.-Col, 
Clunie, who commanded the Buffs, for the gallant and judicious manner he 
took his regiment into action, and overcame al! obstacles. The wing of the 
39th N. 1., with Brig. Yates, was conducted to the crest of a hill commanding 
the enemy’s lett, and atter pouring in a destructive fire, rushed down on him, 
and, on approaching the nullah below, was exposed to a heavy fire from two 
guns, which they captured. Brig. Yates and Maj. Earle, commanding the 
39th N. 1, were both wounded at this place, and I have tothank them for the 
manner in which the battery was catried. 

The 2d Infantry Brigade, under the command of acting Brig. Anderson, 
K. H., H. M's 50 Reg. arrived in time to put a finish tothe action, and form- 
ed on the crest of the hill, and by a most gallant and judicious movement, at- 
tacked the enemy’s left and completely defeated him, taking the remainder of 
his guns. J have to return my thanks to Maj. White, who commanded the 
50th N. I, and took the 2d Infantry Brigade out of action, Brig. Anderson, K 
H. being wounded Mr. Petit, commanding H. M.’s 50th Reg , distinguished 
himself by the gallant charge down the hill he made at the head of his regi- 
ment. A wing of the 50th N. L. was posted with the main battery of horse 
artiliery which attacked the enemy’s right. and the remainder accompanied 
the brigade. The 55th N. 1. supported H. M.’s 50th Reg, under the com- 
mand of Capt. Parker, who led this regiment into action much to his credit. 

Brig. Biddulph, with six horse Artillery guns, much distingnished himself 
by the manner he disposed of his battery, which silenced those of the enemy 


| op the right, and committed great havoc; he was assisted by Maj. Geddes, 


commanding the Brigade ot Horse Artillery, and by Capt. Campbell, com- 
manding the troop, whose fire on the enemy was particularly effective. Lieut. 


Olphberts, with four guns, No. 16 Lt. Field Battery, took upa ion south | 


of Mangore, and opened on the enemy's centre as he retreated up the hills. 
Lieut. ‘lombs, attached to the rear-guard, with two guns of No. 16 Lt, Field 
Battery, fired several shots with great precision and effect on the enemy's 
left. 

I feel indebted to Maj. Fitzgerald, 11th Cavalry, who commanded the rear- 
guard, for bringing up the whole of the stores and baggage of the Army 
into camp this morning. 

Brig. Stubbs witn the Sippahee contingent under his command moved out ot 
his camp near Punniar in the evening at my request,to occupy the heights at 
the scene of action, to enable me to withdraw the force that had been engaged 
two hours with the enemy, four miles from the camp, aflera fatiguing march 
of sixteen miles. ‘This morning the Sappers and Miners, and two squadrons 
of the Sth Irregular Cavalry, joined the contingent, who were fired upon by a 
party ofthe enemy. A few shots from the contingent Artillery cleared the 
ground and silenced the enemy’s only gun, and enabled Capt. Christie, with 
the 8th Irregular Cavalry, to follow the broken enemy. 

I beg to draw your Excellency’s particular attention to, the very valuable 
services Iderived from Lt. Col. Parsons, Deputy Com. General, on all occa- 
sions, but more especially in the field yesterday. I haveto thank Lt. Cun- 
ningham, Field Engineer, who tarned on the enemy the gun first captured by 
the 3d Buffs,and Lt. Maxwell, commanding the company of Sappers, for 


| their exertions, and for bringing the captured guns into camp over great local 


impediments 

The conduct of Bt.-Capt. G. Reid, Assist.-Quartermaster-Gen,, who accom- 
panied the Buffs into action, and by his gallantry rendered me the greatest 
service, merits ny warmest approbation | have also to bring to your Exce 
lency’s notice tt sistance I derived trom Capt. Guy Dep. Assistant 





de-Camp.—I have, &c. " 
JOHN GREY, Maj.-Gen., Com. Left Wing, Army of j 
By bis Excellency the Commander-in-Chiet aie. 

= Head-Quarters, Camp, near Dunaila, Dec. 31, 1843 

The Commander-io-Chief congratulates his gallant comrades on their bril 
liant achievements in the well-contested action of Maharajpoor, on the 291 
instant, 

Sir H. Gough wi!! not fail to bring before the Right Hon. the Goy 
General the high sense he entertains of the enthusiasm and galisncty cartons 
by all arms: all nobly did their duty, and fully realized the most sanguine ta 
“4 5 # the Commander-in-Chief, = = . , 

is Exc. deplores the loss of so many gallant Officers and men: t i 
fice has, indeed. been great; he, however, congratulates the a Hane 
the glorious action of Maharajpoor on the results of their victory being the 
deciding of the fate of a once great, powerful, and certainly gullies Nation 
and consequently, the contributing largely towards the fature peace and secy_ 
rity of Hindostan. ae ; 

Head-quarters, Camp, Paharee,Jan. 2 

The Comma nder-in-Chief feels grids and Kenta in recording the Get 
sense he entertains of the gallantry displayed by the left wing of the Army ot 
Gwalior, which, under the able and judicious guidance of its gallant leader 
signally deteated the Mahratta force sent to oppose jttat Panniar, on the 29th 
ult., capturing all the enemy’s guns, and dispersing all that resisted it 

The Commander-in-Chiet begs that Major-General Grey, ©. B., will ac- 
cept himself, and convey to the Officers, and soldiers, his unqualified thanks 
and hearty congratulations. 

J. R. Lumley, Major-General, Adjutant-General of the Army. 


PARK THEATRE. 
Monday—-Fortunio, and Inkle and Yarico. 
Tuesday—Fortunio, and Inkle and Yarico. 
Wednesday—A variety of entertainments. 

Pharsday—First night of Mr. and Mrs. Seguin, and Mr. Shrival—The 
Postillion. 2 
Friday—Second night of the Opera—La Sonnambula. 

Saturday—Foriunio, and other entertainments. 
ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY, 
PVE Ssth Anniversary of this Society will be celebrated at the Astor House on Tues- 
a day the 23d inst. Members and their friends wishing to dine with the Society on 
that duy can obtain Tickets by app!yi: g to anv of the followirg Stewards — 
Mr. RICHARD CLARKE, 56 Maiden Lane. 
Mr JAMES OWEN, 138 Pearl s. 
Mr. SEPTIMUS CROOKES. $1 John st. 


Mr JOSEPH HARVEY,I7 South William st. 
Dinner on the table at 1-2 past 5 o'clock. ap6 3t 














VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT. 

M®* W. DAVIS repectfully acquaints his friends and the publie that his Concert wi!l 

take place on Monday Evening. April 22.d al the APOLLO SAL‘ ION, on which 

occasion. he will be assisied by a large Orchestra, and by the most e wneat talent. both 
vocaland instrumental. Further particniars wil! be shortly announced. apl3 





VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT. _ 

Mr. W. J. DAVIS respectfully acquaints his friends and the public, that his CONCERT 
will take place at the Apollo Kooms, on Monday Evening, April 23d,0n which occasion 
he will be assisted by a large Orchestra comp: ising Forty of the most eminent Musi- 
cians in the City, and by the following celebrated Artistes — 

Vocat—Mrs E LODER, Mrs. HARDWICK, Mr. PHILLIPS, Mr. WATSON, Mr. LO- 
DER, Mr. MASSETT, and Mr. MAYNARD. 

Soto InsrrumeEnNTAt—Violin, Mr. MARKS; Flute, Mr. DAVIS; Piano, Mr. TIMM 
Clarinet, Mr. GROENVELT. r 

Messrs. Marks, and Mr. Musgriff, by the kind permission of Wm. Mitchell, Esq. 

Conductors—First Part, Vr. W.ALPERS ; Second Part, Mr. GEORGE LODER, 

Mr. TIMM will preside at the Piane Forte. 
PROGRAMME.—PART I. 

Overture—** William Tel!,” full OreLestra...........-......-- -.-+---0. Rossini. 

Song—* You say we part forever,” Mrs E LODER...........-....--...... . Auber 

Solo—Fiute, Mr DAVIS, Introduction and Variations on the favonnte Freneh 





Air, ** Au clair de la Lune.” with full Orebestral Accompaniments... Nicholson 
Glee—* By Celia’s Arbour,” Messrs. LODER, PHILLIPS H. WATSON, . 

OS ere TT Cer TT ete Pus osc veseeed ...... Horsley 
Song—‘ Fear ne’. r assai) me.” Mrs. HARDWI K.................... To Bishop. 
DPialogo Britlaute—Piute and Clarinet. Messrs. DAVIS and GROENVELT, 

Introduction, Tema, Briiliant Variations, and Finale, with Full Orches- 

SOUs MOU so 0.0 pow nsec cv bnchsd coe decccncescocnsecdgnchewasdc’ Bochsa. 

PART If, 

Quintette— Piano Fort, Violin, Tenor. Bass and Flute, Mess:s. TIMM, 

MARKS, WEIGERS, MUSGRIFF and DAVIS............ ---- Spohr. 
Italian Aria—“ Fra un istante,” Mrs. LODER, Flute Obligato, Mr. DAVIS....... Sela. 
Solo—Violiv, Mr. MARKS. .................. Mayseder. 


Glee— Where the Bee Sucks,” Mrs. LODER, Mrs. HARDWICK, Mr. 
PHILLIPS, and Mr. MASSETT. chanebehs he 02s 80nnehecenee Arne and Jackson. 
Solo—Flute, Mr. DAVIs, Tewa,** HUNTSMAN’S CHORUS,” with bril- 
liant Variations and Orchestral Accompaniments. ......... ...... Drouet. 
Finale—Overture, ** Oberon,” full Orchestra. ...................--.--- --.-+- Weber 
TICKETS FIFTY CENTS. 
1 be had at the Residence of Mr. Davis, 24 White Street, at the Music Stores, and at 
the Door 
The Coneert will commence at 8 o’clock precisely. No postponement on account 
of the weather. 











YW O or three Gentiemen may meet with pleasant rooms, ard Breakfast and Tea in 
a private family, residing in Spring-sireet, two doors from Broadway, 
Apply at this effice ap20 


COUNTRY COTTAGE AND GROUND. 
0 LET, for the season, a substantial Cottage, with Stable, Garden, fine Spring of 
Water, (and the exclusive right of walking over, &c., 1U acres of enclosed ground 
belonging to the property), at castings, on the North River. It is at the next landing 
to Yonkers. Two steamboats daily. The situation is most beautiful. Rent $150 in 
advance, which will be laid out in furniture for the use of the tenants. 

Apply to the owner Mr. CHARLES EDWARDS, Counsellor at Law, Dorr’s Buildings, 

Hanover-street. New York a 2m a20 


FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL 


HE Royal Mail steam ship ACADIA, A. Ryrie, Esq., commander, will leave Boston 
for the above ports on Wedursday, May Ist. ne xt. 
Th steamship HIBERNIA will leave Boston on Thursday, May 16th. 





Passage to Liverpool. $120—to Halifax, $20. Apply to 
D BRIGHAM. Jr.. Agent, No.3 Wall-street ap20 
Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 


OPHTHALMIC SURGEON, 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines hus Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 


- and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


CHE NEW LINt NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Tc Sail from New York on the 16th, and from Liverpool on the 5th of every Month 
; Ships. | Captains. jtons|Days of sailing fm.N.Y.| Days from Liverpool. 
New Ship Queen °f| Woodhouse|1200/May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 2\ July 6, Nov. 6, March ¢ 


the West } 

Ship Rochester | Britton 850\Jun. 21, Oct. 21, Feb. 2!\Aug. 6, Dec. 6, April 6 
N.S. Hottinguer /|Bursley 1050} July 21, Nov. 21, Mch 21|/Sep. 6, Jan. 6, May 6 
N. S. Liverpool |Eldridge = |1150)Aug 21, Dec. 21, Apr. 2ijUct. 6, Feb. 6, June 6 

These are new, elegant, subtantial, fast-sailing, First Class Ships, all built in the 
city of New York ; are commanded by men of experience and ability, and will 
despatched punctually on the 16th of each month from New York, and the Sth of each 
month from Liverpool 

Their Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and are furnished with whatever 
can conduce to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. 

Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor 


For freight or passage apply to 
ee neater WOODHULL & MINTURN’S, 
87 South-street, N. Y.,—or to 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS, & Co., 
Apr.22 —1 yr Liverpool. 


I EMITTANCES TU ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND W, LES.—Person 

wishing to forward money to their friends, can obtain the same.eil) er by persona 
application, or by letter, with remittance, and full directions in sums ol 

Li, £2, £3, £4, and £5, 
© any amount, payable at sight. without discount, by Bankers in LONDON and LI- 
VERPOOL, the branches of the Provincial and National Banks of IRELAND, andat 
any town in England, Scotland, and Wales. 
This is a desiravie and safe method of remitting funds to parties residing in Great 

| Britain or reland, as it precludes loss by mail. 
| Printed lists of the various towns ov which drafts are given, can be suppli 

Mar li-a & wetf S. 1. SVLVESTER 22 “V all stand i20Proadway. 








Aaa | + oeatatinhen oats < oA 
VWOUNTRY abAt FUR SALE OR TO LET—A very desirable place at Mount 
( Washington. onthe banks ofthe Hudson, a healthy locatio } 1-2 miles from the 





of the Army. | « ‘rienced the most cordial suppor 1A Gen.. and also tro: Aide-de Camp, Capt M.'s 50th Reg. | y Hall. or we Kingson ine me and im a immed jate eval | ' Shepher! 
rt teu i Gard n. ( ostervhante ‘ ‘ - iis = ‘ = . - ey a», , I alias F app, James anroe anc Audubon eqrs ;con gi4 res oliand, recenty 

T I , t . ' a, a art master-General of th Army who ex \ il pa ymmmend to you x V ; seeded down with timothy and clover ; anew house 44 feet square. with colunms in 
ertions were 25 crecriable as they were uncer: I » much imdebt The enemy's loss was musi severe, but from | acho losing at nightta | front. and finished with plated furniture. &c., complete: also, aba iH the other 
Maj. Grant, Dep.-Adj.-Gen. of the Army, to Ma A ssist.-Adj.-Gen. of | many of his kil ul vounded were carried off curing the night, and it j ssary out buildings ice-house, filled with ice ; a great variety y eg fruit trees, 
H™M frees, and to Mai. Drummond. De Qua ister-General of the ti tto form a ate of his loss All bis wounded foun agarcen hands« v { Two-tbi 2 of the pt chase ey may remain on 

t . rte ' a r t 455 Rroad «tree 6 3t.* 
Army, I fee! under much obligation for their zeal a 1< tar . hrone . ' i morteree ‘ 4 v ‘ ap6 3 
PY ) i } I c i 
The arrangements of Licut-Col. Bur , Comm vy Gene who a (iw nemy s t im { his i SHED BY 
» oh . ) ne . ' | ] : , 

companied me in the fi kd, an C Rameay, Assist.-( 1.-General, and | | res saytl Iso heen s ! IOHN S. BARTLETT, M. D—PROPRIETOR 
principal executive Officer, have been very judicious I k ns onsi . : PAK TLE , Pil R, 

Lieut (ol Sirch, Ju ve Advocate Ck . sl ac a , lu } ; . nn . 2 ae EVERY SATURDAY MORNIN 

e) ’ ~ : ae = - 
and rend his assistance Ihe cxeriions my ja O s in the | \ wW vs s st A ro t At the off ft Albion, No. 3, Barclay St., New York. and forwarded 
several d-paitments, w istify my m ira ‘port of t ’ I. | ry I K.H.a ’ ' it tot nt paris of th nt 
I I 
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